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Hallowe'en Snorts. 

A very simple sport which is popular 
in France, is called the ;tu dta bmgiea, or 
candle game. A bottle is laid down upon 
its bide on the Itoor, in such a manner 
that it will roll easily. A person bits 
down upon the bottle, maintaining his 
balance by extending his legs upon the 
floor; but be must cross one foot over 
the other, and keep only one heel upon 
the Hour. 

Then he is given a lighted candle, 
which he holds in hie left hand, and an 
unlighted one, which he holds in his 
right, and is tcld to light the unlighted 
candle from the other. 

The feat appears easy, but in the at¬ 
tempt to bring the candles together the 
botUe a’most always rolls out from under 
the performer, bringing him down in 
anything but a graceful manner. 

Here is another entertaining sport with 
the witch’s boat: Preparations for the 
witch’s boat consist in fitting the halves 
of English walnut shells, deprived of their 
meat, with very short lengths of tiny 
wax candles, trimming one end so that 
it will burn readily, and melting the 
other a little, so that it may be pressed 
into the shell. If there are not different 
colored candles enough to go round, affix 
a small strip of paper containing the 
owner’s name to the inside of the shell by 
means of a little mucilage. 

All this should be done beforehand, 
but the company must now retire to the 
dressing-rooms, whence they will issue in 
couples at a given signal, returning to 
find their hostess dressed in true witch’s 
costume, with high pointed hat and long 
flowing mantle. Upon the table stands 
a large tub half filled with water. In si¬ 
lence the guests receive from their witch 
hostess each his boat, which is lighted 
from the witch’s candle and placed by its 
owner upon this mimic sea of life. When 
all ate launched, the witch’s wand sets 
the water in motion, but the course of 
your boat will decide your fate. Should 
it staunchly cross the water and closely 
hug the edge of the tub, health and 
wealth and long life are yours; if it cross 
but half way, remaining there or circling 
round in an aimless sort of way, you may 
look for defeat and failure. If it clings 
to the edge of the tub, and refuses to 
take its chances, you shoidd, if there is 
any truth in these omens, lack ambition 
and enterprise. Should your own and 
your partner’s boat sail tide by side all 
across the water, it predicts a lifelong 
friendship; but if they jostle each other, 
look out for storms ahead and the true 
love which never runs smooth. 'The 
length of time each candle burns foretells 
the length of its owner’s life; the one 
which burns the longest points out the 
first bride or bridegroom. 
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HALLOWEEN .SUPERSTITIONS. 

Upon Hint night, when fnirie.s light, 

On C'assilis’ Downnns (Innce, 

Or owro tiiu Inys, in splciulid hlazo, 

On Bprightly cotirsora prance.— 


How iiAi’iDi.Y old enstoms, old fc.slivals, old 
Buporatitions nro dying I Christnins jilum pud¬ 
ding, Shrove 'I’licsday paneakc.s and Good Friday 
hot-cross buns are almost all that remain ot the 
ancient fo.sfivals. Easter and Whitsuntide have 
degenerated into more holidays, during which 
the town (lows into the country and the country 
(lows into the town, and such observances as 
those ot All-hallow Eve arc almost forgotten. 
These wore undoubtedly a survival of sun wor¬ 
ship, since they celebrated the passing away ot 
autumn and the coming in ot winter ; while in 
Christian times ITallorveen appeal’s to have been 
a kind ot martU yrtts to All Saints’ Hay, whjch 
tollows it. 

It is to Irish and Scotch tolklorc that we must 
turn tor the most quaint, curious and fantastic ot 
the ancient observances ot the last day of October. 
Witches, warlocks, and especially the fairies, 
were supposed to hold high revels on that night; 
the terrible Phooka was abroad : the Phooka was 
a large, dusky-looking creature that sometimes 
took the form of a horse or i)ony, sometimes that 
of a bull, and not infrequently of a huge bird like 
the roc, with fire gleaming from its eyes and nos¬ 
trils. On Ilnllowcen it would lurk in lonesome 
places, creep noisele.ssly behind the belated and 
unwary traveler, and, thrusting its monstrous 
head between his legs, whisk him on to its back 
and whirl him up to the moon, or plunge with 
him to the bottom of a lake, or fly with him over 


the ocean, or up to the tops of mountains, or tra¬ 
verse the most remote realms of space between 
dark and dawn. On that night mortals were sup¬ 
posed to have power over the fairies, and if they 
took a handful of dust from beneath their feet 
and threw it at them the good folk wculd be com¬ 
pelled to give up any human being rvho might bo 
held captive in olfland. It was a very significant 
custom among the Irish peasantry on Halloween 
to go about armed with sticks and clubs, collecting 
money, eggs, ehceso, c.akos, and other iirovisions, 
which they demanded in the name ot St. Columb- 
kiln, in whoso honor versos wore repeated. 

Jlost of the riallowccn observances, however, 
wore love spells. At night the boys and the col¬ 
leens would go out into the garden blindfolded, 
and each would pull up a cabbage. The forms 
ot the heads and stalks were supposed to denote 
the jiliysical peculiarities of the future husband 
or wife, and it earth adhered to the roots it de¬ 
noted that he or she would have a dower, while 
according ns the taste of the roots was sweet or 
sour, so was the temper ot the coming spouse. 
It was a groat time for the eating ot apples and 
nuts. The shells of the latter were burned and a 
divination was taken from the ashes. Another 
spell was to put nuts upon the bars ot the grate, 
giving to, each the name of a sweetheart. If a 
nut jumped or cracked that lover would prove 
unfaithful; it it began by blazing, ho was a true 
love; and it two nuts, named after a girl and 
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a boy, burned together it was a sure sign tliat 
they would bo married. Lninb’s-wool, made of 
bruised, roasted apples, mixed with ale or milk, 
was tbo prcsorlbcd beverage for the oecasion. 
The word is a corruption of “la mas ubhal,” the 
day of tbo apple fruit, the ingathering of the 
apple harvest being celebrated on that day, and 
this drink was a kind of libation to the saint who 
watched over fruits and seeds. 

In Wales bonfires were lit on the night of All¬ 
hallows ; whiles tones, upon eaeli of which the 
name of some person was written, were thrown 
into them, and it any one of those was missing 
in the morning it was a sign of death ; the jreojdo 
joined hands and danced around the tire, and, 
after jumping through it, ran away to avoid a 
demon that took tho form of a black sow. Very 
ourious was tho Welsh custom according to wltich 
the youth of both sexes would go out seeking an 
even-leaved sjuig of ash. The fust who found it 
would call out “Cynivor,” and would bo an¬ 
swered by the firet of tho opposite sox who suc¬ 
ceeded in discovering another, which was n sign 
tligt those two would bo mated. 

Scotch folklore is peculiarly rich in Hallow¬ 
een superstitions. Hums has immortalized some 
of them in one of his most characteristic poems. 
The working of a favorite spell was for a lassie to 
steal out of tho house unpereeived, go to tho 
barn, open both doors, and, it possible, unhang 
them, lest tbo apparition should close them and 
do her some injury; then, taking the instruments 
used in winnowing corn, go throrigh tho process 
of letting down tho corn before tho wind, repeat¬ 
ing the movement three times ; at the third an 
apparition, it was thought, would pass through 
the place, coming in at tho wind door and going 
out at tho opposite, and this figure rvould indi¬ 
cate not only the appearance but the occupation 
of her future husband. Or you were to go out 
to a rivulet where three lairds’ lands meet and 
diji your sleeve in tho water, then return home, 
hang the wot garment before tho fire and go to 
bed, and about midnight tho wraith of your fu¬ 
ture husband or wife would appear and turn it to 
dry on tho other side. Another spell ordered 
that a man should take three dishes, put clean 
water in'one, foul in another, while the third ho 
left empty. Then tho pei’son who wished to look 
into matrimonial futurity should bo led up to 
them blindfolded ; if ho dipped his hand into tho 


clear water his future wife would bo a maid, it 
into the foul she would bo a widow, and it into 
tho cmi)ly dish there would bo no marriage at 
all. A spell nruch ja'acticed was to stand before 
a looking-glass, cat an apple from ono hand and 
comb your hair with tho other, and presently tho 
face of your future holpnmlo would bo scon pcoi)- 
ing over your shoulder. But tho most iropular 
of all these spells, more e.spccially in England, was 
to go out into tho night and scatter a handful of 
hemp seed, harrowing it with whatever you 
coidd most conveniently draw after you, mutter¬ 
ing tho words, “Hem)) seed, I sow thee ; hemp 
seed, I mow thee ; and ho [or she] who is to bo 
my true love come after and pou’ thee,” and 
thereupon tho siririt thus exorcised would ap- 
l)car in tho attitude of pulling hemp. It was 
customary in tho Highlands to fasten a hunch of 
broom upon a pole, set it on fire after dusk, run 
through the village, followed by a crowd, lling 
it upon the ground, and then ]iilo faggots upon 
it until a huge bonfire was kindled. Very an¬ 
cient indeed must have been an observance that 
once obtained in tho Islo of St. Lewis! this look 
the form of a sacrifice to the sea god Shony. On 
Halloween the inhabitants all trooped to tho 
church of St. Mulvay, laden with provisions, and 
each Irrought a peek of malt, which was at once 
brewed into ale. Then at night ono of the peo¬ 
ple, with a cup of this beverage in his hand, 
would wade into tho sea and cry, “Shony, I 
give yoit this eu]) of ale, hoping you’ll give us 
])lcnty of sea-ware.’’ Thoreupou the liquor 
would be cast into tho sea. All would their re¬ 
turn to tho church, where a candle would he 
hurning upon the altar. At a given signal this 
light would ho extinguished, after wliieh the 
crowd would strcan.\ out into tho fields and 
dance and siirg and drink until tlio following 
morning. 

Hut these superstitions seem to have been lit¬ 
tle more than episodes in tho general revel of 
drinking, fun and horseplay that marked tho 
festival. It was a favorite game to float apples 
in a tub of water and set girls and boys to catch 
them with their mouths—no very ca.sy task and 
involving many a sousing. I have scon a jiict- 
uro of a man balancing himself upon a ])olo 
stretched across two tubs of water; at tho cud of 
tiro polo was a lighted candle, by which ho was 
trying to light another at tho risk of a ducking. 
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HANUS 

What the " 


GOGLE’S 


goot Leetle Peoples 
Schoolmaster. 


HALLOWE’EN. 

did for the old 



H ANUS GOGLE has been 
for more than fifty years 
the schoolmaster of a “Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch settlement, 
which had existed for many 
years before his mother brought 
Itim there from Holland as a 
lK)y. On a cozy nook of fertile 
meadow-land beside a jolly creek he lives with 
his old wife Mary, revered and loved by all the 
people of the hills and valleys round about, most 
of whom he spanked in their school-days. 

Whatever Hanus Gogle did he did well. While 
his hand was at times heavy, it was light to caress 
and tender to encourage. His heart was hig and 
in the right place. Great bushy eyebrows, curling 
all ways like a feather-dnster, stood over his 
dreamy eyes, yet the tiniest child was not afraid 
to sit in his lap and look wonderingly into them 
while he told of the storks of the Fatherland, of 
the rollicking brownies of Holland’s windmills, 
the nixies of the dikes, or the tricks and plays of j 
mountain gnomes. Nor could more jollity be | 
found than in the old log schoolhouse, on days | 
when spankings were so few and well-said lessons ' 
so plenty that Hanus the master took bis fiddle 
down from the nail behind bis desk and played 
for all to dance. 

One story of the old master’s was known far 
and wide, for he had repeated it often to the genera¬ 
tions of children with deep reverence, belief and 
sometimes with tears. It was the beautiful story 
of how he himself, as a little boy, when his father 
lay dying in the cottage in the Fatherland, had 
seen one moonlit night the “Little People” harvest¬ 
ing the crop on which the family depended. 
Hanus told how bis 






father had blessed the 
brownies, how his 
mother hod put out pie 
and milk, that they 
might refresh them¬ 
selves during the night, 
and how good luck hod 
so followed their assist¬ 
ance that the widowed 

motlier had been able to maintain Jier chiiaren 
and eventually bring them all to America. 

As Hanus grew he remembered that forms of 
which be bad caught glimpses in the moonlight 
were large for “Little People,” and much re¬ 
sembled certain kind neighbors; but tlie brownies 
could take any shape, and brownies the night- 
harvesters roust have been! 

His vision, his mother's teachings, and the firm 
belief of all his country’s rustics, settled his faith 
in mysterious dwarfs of w'ood and air, of water 
and mines, so that this faith never forsook him in 
America. As a boy he wandered in the woods, 
by the waterside, or delved among the silentmooks, 
hoping to find some way to gain access to his 
little friends. 

This habit made him companion to the birds, 
the trees, the rocks, the flowers. As he studied 
tliem knowledge came until, when he 
was liardl}* yet a man, Hanus was 
chosen to teach the valley school. 

Now when Hanus and his good 
wife Mar>’ were old, strange things 
had happened which set them watch¬ 
ing and thinking. One autumn morn¬ 
ing Mary found her crop of onions 
gathered, topped and spread on tlie 
shed roof to dry; another, her beets 
and parsnips were dug and stored in 
the cellar; another, Hanus found a 
new pair of boots upon bis step, and 
by them his old ones newly heeled, 
soled and patched. 

This was the more marvellous in 
that his wife, Mary, had certainly 
placed them by the open fireplace 
after he took them off that night, as 
she had done for fifty loving years. 

“It moost be dem goot ‘Leetle Peoples,’ Mary,” 
Hanus said to his mfe. “Dot is joost de same 
tricks vhat dey blayed in de old country. Dem is 
de 'Leetle Peoples’ ’ tricks. Our luck has coom. 
Put de pie and de milk de door out, Mary, when 
de moon is full. Dey moost be fed like my pappy 
and mammy fed dem.” 

“Yaw, yaw, dot is right. Dot is goot, Hanus. 
I puts him out. nnd some apple snitz, und ginger- 
snaps, mid a dish nf apple-sass. Dem new boots 


moost haf cost dem ‘Leetle Peoples’ a pig heap uf 
moneys. But joost wait yet, I tell you what it is 
a’ready, Hanus. Dot goot luck coom all awhile 
for fiftzie year a’ready. nnd dem ‘Leetle Peoples’ 
got not yone single bite, all dem times yet.” 

“Yaw, yaw; dot is so, mammy,” answered 
Hanns, rubbing his bands gleefully. “Now dey 
coom efory night a’most. We moost cram ’em, 
mammy, so full as nefervas.” 

That night the good wife did cram them. In 
the morning the dishes and baskets were empty, 
but Hanus found piles of rosy apples on the bam 
floor, and golden pippins glistening from rows of 
hea])ed-up barrels. All of his apples bad been 
picked and housed. 

“Py chimiuy crooks!” he exclaimed. “Dem 
‘Leetle Peoples’ is great workers. It is a great 
pity yet dot dem pig peoples is not all like dem.” 

As Hallowe’en drew nigh it was remarked that 
Hanus walked to the schoolhouse with lighter step, 
leaned less heavily on bis cane, told more stories 
to the children and fiddled more for them to 
dance. 

The children, too, were merrier. They gathered 
in laughing groups at recess, whispering about 
something. Hanus wondered at what; for they 
scattered with noisy shouts, quite unlike dangerous 
conspirators, if be drew near. He noticed, too, 
that the biggest girls managed to keep him busy 
at such times, telling of what the brownies had 
done in their frequent visits, and of what there 
was yet for them to do. 

Bit by bit the big girls wormed it c =it of Hanns 
that the great desire of his life was “to sec dem 
‘Leetle Peoples’ again a’ready.” As they were 

Riire to enme on Hallowe'en, when all merrv elves 
are abroad to play their 
pranks on mortals, he 
hop^ by wett-laid plans 
to get a peep at them. 

Soon all his plans were 
known to the girls, but 
nnder the strictest seal of 
secrecy, lest the brownies 
find them out. 

As the days wont by, the 
boys grew merrier and mer¬ 
rier; the girls rosier with 
mischief. Hanns often 
shook his bead or scratched 
his white side locks,—for the top of his bend was i 
bald as the knob of a bedpost,—in doubting query ' 
as to what be should do with the good-humored 
mob. 

At last it was Hallowe’en. All day the moon 
had been sailing up the clear blue sky, like a 
phantom of itself abroad for a daylight trip. As 
the sun went down over the mountains the silvery 
orb grew brighter until, when overhead, it coated 
the fences with steel tints, bnmished the rocks, 
transformed the branching trees to massive 
filigi^s, lighted the dew lamps, and made in the 
jolty creek dancing places for its image. Old 
Mary’s garden was rugged with light. Her long 
rows of cabbages, with their frowzy heads and 
ruffed necks, seemed either trunkless or buried to 
shoulder depth. 

Hanus well knew that a brownie loves a cab¬ 
bage-patch as a Dutchman loves saner-kraut, and 
on Hallowe’en held high cabbage festival. On 
the ground in the middle of the garden, where not 
even a cobweb cast a shadow, Mary spread her 
best tableclotly and Hanus helped to place piles 
of cakes, pitchers of milk and sweet cider, and a 
pie so large that it had stuck in the door of the 
out-oven when hauled forth on the wooden peeler 
from its baking. 

“If dem ‘Leetle Peoples’ cooms do garden in 
to-night, mammy,” Hanus exclaimed exiiltingly, 
“py chiminy crooks! dey nefer can stay from dot 
pie. Vhen dey scbmell dot pie, dey vill dance, 
und schoomp, und kick dere heels up; und emm! 
Py chiminy crooks! dey vill cram till dey look 
like dey hadt swallowed a headt of dem cabbages. 
Vhile dey is gettin’ dot crammin’, ve vill spy dem 
from de window out, und den, py chiminy crooks, 
mammy! ve see dem ‘Leetle Peoples’ so plain as 
nefer vas a’ready.” 

“Yaw, yaw; dot is so, Hanus,” chuckled old 
Mary. “Uud I schlips a leetle pottle 
uf peppermint py dot pic along; den 
if dot craminins hurts dem some mit 
a hurt in dere stomachs, dey kin doc¬ 
tor fer demselves a’ready.” 

When all was fixed to their satis¬ 
faction, they called old Snickle Fritz, 
their dog, into the house, shut the 
door, and sat down at the window, 
with their old arms about each other 
lovingly. How anxiously they 
watched, not daring even to whis|)cr! 

Presently from out an apple-tree 
top, close in the garcton’s comer, 
whose leaves still hung in sheltering 
clusters, sounded the clear notes of a 
bugle horn, and answers came from 
valley and hillside, gliding through 
the night air softly like the weird 
music of elfin calls. Hanns clasned 
his old wife tightly to him, and trembled with joy. 

“Py chiminy crooks, Mary!” he whispered. 
“How dot leetle chap mit de horn got oop dot 
tree right nnder our noses inidoiit our seein’ him, 
beats eferyting all to pieces a’ready.” 

The answering horns came nearer and nearer. 
Then there was silence. The moon shone with a 
brightness that dimmed the stars. Anotlier clear 
blast from the apple-tree! From liehind trees 
and outhouses, from fence comers and shaded 


nooks, or as if springing from the earth, fantastic 
figures shaped and clad in oddest ways rushed 

Down from the apple-tree dropped a little man 
glittering with spangles, a bugle at his side, and 
with cap and feather stuck jauntily on his head. 
Hardly had he touched the ground when he 
raised Ins bom and blew a merry ta-ta-ra. Then 




little men scrambled over the garden fence on all 
sides, little women trooped through the open 
gates, and toddling brownies hurried after them. 
Not a word was spoken nor a sound heard save 
the rustling as of wind among tho cabbage-leaves- 
The prince of the elves sounded another merry 
ta-ta-ra. The “Little People” joined hands in 
couples—a dwarf with a sparkling fairy, a 
humped-back gnome, with shouldered pick, 
bowed to a wood-nymph lithe and graceful; a 
well-fed brownie sto^ on tiptoe to reach the hand 
of a tali water-nixie; a dwarf with shovel slnng 
at his back pulled his forelock as he offered his 
arm to a pretty witch. 

Again the prince gave a signal. Up and down 
the cabbage-rows waltzed the couples. Lightly 
they leaped the raffed heads to change their part¬ 
ners or dance from row to row. Wilder and 
wilder grew the scene until old Hanus and Mary 
laid their heads together to steady their watching 
eyes. 

Suddenly the dance stopped short. Dwarfs 
and gnomes with pick, spade and shovel ran to a 
barren comer and tore at the giound as if for 
some buried treasure. Soon they bad a hole. dug. 
in which good Mary’s best feather-bed would 
have lain without tucking, and it w’as a yard 
thick, if ever there was an honest yard. While 
they shovelled, spaded and grubbed,- the nixies, 
sprites, witches and nymphs, with glittering knives, 
cut the round heads of cabbage from their stalks, 
and snipped the loose leaves away. 

The little brownies gathered the leaves by arm¬ 
fuls or tugged at the rooted stalks with might and 
main. Sometimes a stalk broke, and a pile of 
rolling, kicking brownies would result But all 
w’as gladsome as off they strode, with well-filled 
arms of stalks or leaves, to pile them where the 
pigs were snoring or Sukey, the cow, was dream¬ 
ing over her cud. 

When the hole was finished, shovel and pick 
were dropped, and off went the puffing workers, 
pushing, crowding, frolicking to the bam, whence 
tliey came bugging bundles of clean rye straw 
three times the size of any of them. These they 
carried to the garden, and lined the hole warmly 
on sides and bottom. 

The prince took his stand in the centre of the 
bole and blow his horn. From all parts of the 
garden trooped the elves, bearing the crisp cab¬ 
bage-heads. Not one was idle. The prince took 
the green balls in his hands, turned them top 
downwards, and laid them in symmetric rows, 
topping each other until they formed a rounded 
cone a yard above the ground. More straw was 
carefully laid upon the pile. Again spade and 
shovel went to work. The straw was covered 
with several inches of frost-defying earth; and 
Hanus Gogle’s cabbages were safely buried 
against winter’s cold. 

How the elves danced when their work was 
done! Old Hanus was so excited that he stam|>ed 
his foot to mark the time, and struck up an 
imaginary tune upon an imaginary fiddle, with 
nothing but air for a bow. It was a case where 
the dance made the tunc. 

“Py chiminy crooks, mammy!” he whispered, 
as he sawed away energetically. “I wishes I had 
dot fiddle down off dot nail in de schoolhouse. 
Dot dance make him talk some, so Hfely as nefer 
vas.” 

The chief mounted the mound and sounded a 
triumphant flourish. Now for the pie and milk' 
Never were chubby brownies better pleased 
than as they sat with rosy nymphs to share the 
Inscious bits of good old Mary’s pie and cakes. 
Hum])ed-back gnomes and crooked dwarfs grew 
and straightened miraculously as they tossed the 
pitchers up and took long draughts of milk or 
cider. Mischievous little women looked very 
sly, or held their laughs all tight wltliiu, as they 
passed the peppermint to those whose appetites 
seemed likely to make them need its soothing 
drops. 

As the last piece of pie disappeared and the 
pitchers were all pointed bottom upwards straight 
at the moon, old Hanns rose to his feet ami 
exclaimed aloud: 

“Py chiminy crooks! Mammy, dot pie vas 
not so pig as half enough, und dem pitchers is 
dry as bones. Ve moost get some more the cellar 
oudt, und I vill pring dem to dem my own self- 
I aint afeard yet, if dey takes dot only one teeth 
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nnd dot last hair vhat I has left. Dem is goot 
‘I«ellePeoples.’ Py chiniiny crooks! Mammy, 
I is gladt from my heart ondt dot I have seen 
dem ‘Leetis Peoples’ once again a’ready.” 

Here old Snickle Fritz, who had been sniffing at 
the door, became so alarmed at his master’s 
nnnsual manner that he gave a rousing bark. 
With a wild shriek the elves leaped to their feet. 
The larger ones gathered the brownies nnder their 
arms, and pouring throngh the gate or clamber¬ 
ing over the fences, vanished in all directions. 

Hanns rushed to the door, threw it open, and 
Imllooed at the top of his voice, “Coom pack 1 
Coom pack! Ton ‘Leetle Peoples,’ coom pack! 

itere is some more pie 



iind milck de stairs 
down. I priiigs it tode 
garten out,'right avay 
a’ready.*’ 

They were gone. Old 
Hanns stood a moment 
the picture of disap¬ 
pointment. Forgetting 
his noisy exclamation, 
ho blamed Snicklc Fritz 
for being the canse of 
their sudden flight. He 
grabbed the old doir hv 
his heavy coat, laid him over his lap after his 
accustomed manner with other offenders, and 
gave him a sound spanking. 

The moon was spreading the sliadows out 
again and putting many a sparkling dewdrop to 
sleep long before old Hanns and Marv settled 
themselves for the night. Many a time' did the 
old master roose between his snores to exclaim 
“Py chiminy crooks! Mammy, I feel joost so 
happy as nofer vas agin a’ready, to see dem 
‘licetle Peoples.’ ” 

In the morning he was np and out when the 
sun took its first peep into the valley. He hesi- 
toted not a little before taking a look abont him, 
rearing that the elves’ visit might prove but a 
dream. But the piles of cabbage-stalks by tlio 
pig-pen, the well-patted mound in the garden the 
scattered pitchers, the empty dishes renewed his 
joy. 

“Mammy,” lie called jo.vonsly, “coom quick. 
Dem ‘I^tle Peoples’ vas here joost so sur« as 
guns is iron. Dot vas a creat pity a’ready, dot de 
pie gif ont, und dot old fyst-dog, Snickie Fritz, 
made dot noise, I put his headt in a pitcher und 
tie It mit a bag aronndt, de next time dot dey 
cooniin . Den I spanks him some aheadt.” 

Old Mary hobbled to the garden as fast as 
“dot rheumaticks” would allow. She hurriedly 
turned up the pitchers and hustled awav the plates 
murmuring all the while, “So? So?” Not 
finding what she was after, she looked np smil¬ 
ingly at Hanns, who was watching her, and 
said: 

“Don’t you fret abont dot pie, Hanns; dot pie vas 
pig enough. Don’t you fret about dem ‘Beetle 
Peoples;* dem ‘Beetle Peoples’ vas crammed so 
goot as nefer vas. Dot peppermint drops is all 
gone and dey swallows de pottle yet. Dot pie vas 
pig onoiiffb.” 


the Hallowe’en were all about tlie old master, but 
ho did not recognize them in his grateful pupils. 
If his heart was full before, now the beliavior of 
bis scholars added to his delight. 

“You pe all goot poys nnd girls dis inomin*, so 
belter as nefer vas. Dot makes me happy. Dot 
bleases me. Dot—” Hanns could not hold in 
his feelings any longer. He sprang to his feet, 
jerked his fiddle from its nail, gave a sounding 
whip of the bow across its strings, and aliiios't 
shonted: 

“Dot bleases me so goot; pooty near a’ready as 
I dem ‘Beetle Peoples’ dot coom to see me agin last 
I night. Dem vas goot‘Beetle Peoples.' Seboomp! 
Put back dem penches, und py chiminy crooks! 
ve Till haf a dancin’. Den ve vill haf our lessons; 
und den at pig noon, ve vill efery one go to my 
home oop, und I shows you dem buriedt cab¬ 
bages, nnd tell you dot story about dem goot 
‘Beetle Peoples’ vhat I see agin last night, dat 
prougbt joy to dis old lieait nf ‘mine so bigger os 
nefer vas before a’ready. Und Mammy Gogle sbe 
haf anuder pie in de cellar down, und ve eat dot 
pie oop so clean as a whistle. If dot dog, Snickle 
Fritz, barks dis time, I spanks Iiiiu agin a’ready. 
Now schooinj)!” 

And they did “schoomp.” ^Vith shout and 
laugh and scarry they crowded the benches to 
the wall. The old master stamiied liis foot as 
bow and fingers flew to make the fiddle 
fairly squeak. The very hearts of the 
logs in the old schoolhoiise 
thrilled. Never did 
brownies, gnomes or 
nymphs have such a 
dance, excepting 
among the cabbages 
of Hanns Gogle’s 
garden. 

When the old nms- 
ter hung np his fid¬ 
dle on its nail and 
took bis scat again, 
his faoj was radiant. 

He gazed out of the 
window toward the 
morning sun as if he 
were gazing at tlie 
old homo cottage in 
the Fatherland. The 
glittering tears were 
in his eyes as he 
murmured: 

“Gott in Ilimmel, 
plcss dem ‘Beetle 
Peoples!’ Maybe I 
see dem agin when I 

ayin’, niid maybe vlien dot time cooms dey vill 
hold de posies hack from de window und lift do 
snn oop, BO dot I can see my Mary’s face. Gott 
pless dem ‘Leetle Peojrles!’ ’’ 

CiiAui.Es McIlvaini:. 


"oo, so, mammy,” answered Haiius, weU sat- 
isfled. “Yaw, dot is so. If dey took to doctorin’ 
mit dem peppermint-drops, dot pie vas pig 
enough. I hopes dey is all lifin’. Gott pless 
dem ‘Leetle Peoples!’ ’■ 


Never was Hanns so happy. The wish of his 
ife was gratified. Ho got down on his hands and 
knees to inspect the footprints in the soft loam. 
How he laughed when ho fonnd a pick and shovel 
which had been left in the hurried flight. 

“Ha, ha 1 Dem ‘Leetle Peoples!’” he laughed. 
“Dey stole old Peter Rafsnyder’s tools vhat he 
mendts de roads mit. Old Peter, he vill be raadt 
as (ire. I know dem tools. I slips dem pack 
home vhen de night cooms. If I ketch old Peter 
Rafsnyder scoldin’ at dem ‘Leetle Peoples,’ I—I 
spanks him some.’’ 


Never did the schoolmaster walk to his school 
so lively as on that bright November morning. 
Early as he. was, not a scholar was missing. 
Ihere they all were in their seats, demure as 
kittens before a Are, looking as if there was nor a 
mischiovous tlionght behind a single solier face 
“Goot morning,” said Hanns gayly, looking 
'cry much pleased and surprised as he entered 
the school-room. 

Oh, the little imps! What innocent, modest, 
^y “Good mornings” answered his greeting. 
Even brighter eyes than those of the old master 
would have t>een iIp- 


ceived. 

With tlieir chunky 
liodies, fat cheeks, and 
short legs that did not 
reach the floor, how 
wonderfully like the 
brownies of the pteri¬ 
ons night looked the 
row of toddlers that 
sat before him on a 
wooden bench j and 
over in a comer the 
face and fonn of Stuffy 
Eranse — the brightest 
and liveliest boy in the 
school—was very like 
to that of the elfin 
prince who blew his horn so merrUy. Indeed, if 
Hanns could have seen back into Stuffy’s desk 
In ‘lis'toverea there the veritable horn 

mat Staffy, as prince, had sounded. 

The witches, nixies, gnomes nnd nymphs of 
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“Such nonsense I What does it matter to a rail¬ 
road company rE a fellow does hook a ride occa- 


Kor tne CUnsClan Ooserrer. 

He Took the Risk 

BY MK3 BELLE V. CHLSHOLM. 

Are There Eisks of- Wrongdoing m our Hallowe'en 
Fun? 

‘ ‘There is to be a big Hallowe’en celebration 
down at Dalton, to-night,” said Harry Danford, 
addressing a group of school-boys for whom he 
was waiting at the comer. “Let’s go down and 
have some fun. I am tired to death of building 
fences across public highways and hoisting wagons 
on trees; and if we stay here, we will be obliged 
either to eo the old rounds or have no Hallow¬ 
e’en sport at all.” 

“What are they going to do down at Dalton?” 
inquired Homer White. ‘’Have a parade of pump¬ 
kin-faces?” 

“Oh, they are going to have a bonfire, fifty 
feet high, on Lemert’s Hill, and a display of 
genuine fireworks afterwards. Nearly all the 
Academy boys are going and 1 see no reason why 
we High School fellows shouldn’t enjoy the same 
privilege,” Harry answered. 

“There is no reason if we choose to go,” re¬ 
plied Owen lleKnight. 

“.-ind pay our way,” added Hugh Foy, 

“That is just one thing I cannot do at pres¬ 
ent,” lemarked Jack Hanna, thinking of his 
empty pocketbook. 

“Nor I,” agreed Homer, good naturedly. 

“Well, I can, but 1 don’t intend to throwaway 
money in any such a foolish w ay, ” declared Harry. 
“A quarter is just as good to me as to the railroad 
company and 1 propose to keep it.” 

“But it is not fair that you should have both 
the ride and the money,” argued Jack. 

“It is if I manage to get them;” returned Harry. 
“People have to use a little trickery sometimes to 
keep ahead, and it requires a very small amount 
of shrewdness to outgeneral the average passenger 
conductor. X never get a ticket for short dis¬ 
tances, and half the time I am not asked for my 
fare even when I go inside a coach.’’ 

“That IS queer,” said Hugh, “I do not think 
any sane coiiductor’would mistake you for a child 
under five.” 

“I rather think not,’’ returned Harry straight¬ 
ening himself up as if proud of his fine physique, 
“but I travel for nothing all the same.” 

“I often do, too.” said Owen, ‘’though I must 
confess I feel a little shaky about it since they 
have got to arresting people for hopping trams.” 

“■Fou’vegot to keep your eyes open, to be sure, 
but I bum around here and there at my will and 
have been lucky enough to escape out of the 
clutches of the officers so far. ” Harry rattled on 
in a boastful fashion. 

“That does not make it right,’’ insisted .Tack. 
“It Is certainly taking what does not belong to 
you, and 1 can see no distmction between that 
kind of taking and entering your neighbor’s house 
to carry off his property. If the one is stealing, 
the other is too, and the disgrace attached to theft 
belongs alike t* both.’ 


sionally ? The company loses nothing m the trans¬ 
action, and the poor boy saves his money for 
something else,” argued Harry. 

“It is exceedingly dangerous, even if there is 
nothing •wrong about it,” began Jack, but he was 
interrupted by Harry with a plan of how they 
could manage to see the sights without its costing 
them anything. All but Jack thought the trip 
worth the risk, and promptly, as the evening train 
drew up tothe station, the half-dozen excursionists 
made their appearance on the other side of the 
track, and just as the locomotive began to move 
again they sprang on the hind platform, where 
they remained until the train was nearing the 
station at Dalton. 

“Now, boys,” said Harry, “you must prepare 
to get off just as soon as the train begins to slow 
up. It will not do to wait until it comes to a 
standstill, but don’t jump until after I do, and 
then drop off, one at a time, so no one will be on 
the platform when the station is reached. Now, 
look sharp, and don’t make a misstep,’’ and be¬ 
fore the words were well out of his mouth he had 
jumped. But instead of lighting on his feet as he 
had intended, he fell heavily to the ground, in¬ 
juring himself in such a way that he was unable 
to rise. Homer and Hugh followed his example, 
but the other boys, frightened at the accident, re¬ 
mained on the platform until the train stopped. 

Harry was carried into the station and a sur¬ 
geon was called to dress his injuries, which he 
at once pronounced very serious. The next day he 
was brought back to bis home in a helpless condi¬ 
tion. Then began a long siege of nursing and suf¬ 
fering which lasted until spring. 

“You were right; it did not paj'.’' he said to 
Jack, one day when the two met on the street. 
Jack light-footed and merry-hearted as usual, and 
Harry hobbling along painfully on his crutches, 
‘•If I had taken your advice and followed your 
example, I would have avoided all these long 
months of suffering and inactivity. I undcrst.and 
now that it IS never safe to violate the dict.ates of 
one’s conscience. My stolen ride, which would 
have cost me only a few cents, has already 
drained my father’s pocketbook of several hun¬ 
dred dollars, besides sendmg me forth into the 
world a lifelong, crippled invalid.” 

“You may yet regain the use of your limbs.’’ 
comforted Jack. 

“The doctors all agree that I never shall,” an¬ 
swered Harry dolefully. “If I dared hope that I 
should ever be well and strong again, the picture 
would not be so dark and gloomy, but with the 
assurance that I must go limping through life a 
chronic sufferer, it is hard to become reconciled 
to my fate.” 

‘•But your life has been spared, and that is 
something for which to be grateful,” insisted 
Jack. ‘’Everybody says it was a mercy you were 
not killed outright.” 

“It was. I’ll admit, but that does not lessen 
the remorse I feel for having brought all this 
trouble upon, myself. Things might have been 
very different if I had only listened to advice. 
Time after time, I had been warned not to hop on 
and off moving trams and vehicles, bnt I chose to 
run the risk, and the result is I am maimed for 
life. It is strange that boys will continue to dis¬ 
obey their parents and defy the law, m spite of 
all the warnings they have.’’ 

“But they will. They think it courageous, 
and nothing short of actual experience seems to 
make any impression upon them.”-Tack replied. 

“That’s it! every fellow thinks he is too smart 
to be caught.” .admitted Harry, “I thought so my¬ 
self once, and now I must drag along through hie 
to pay for my foolhardy action. I took the risk 
and lost all.” 

N E-w CoxcoRD. Ohio 
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I marriage of Hugh Vaughan with Xellie 
I JohusoD. not even a repining word mia~ 
gled with her good wishes. 

Tears have passed, and Helen is thirty. 
Calmer, sweeter, more lovely than of 
old, art has in a great measure remedied 
the defect in her beauty; and there are 
those who will tell you to-day that in sdl 
the neighborhood there is not one young 
face so handsome as Helen Weston’s. 
Old Farmer Weston went to join the 
wife he loved some years ago, blessing 
his daughter with his latest breath. 
Golden-^ired Nellie has long since 
joined the angel-band; and Hugh, wi^ 
his four lovely little girls, came back to 
his native place soon after. He saw oar 
Helen, :ind his old love revived; but she 
refused to listen to him. 

Said she, think I buried my love 
for you twelve years ago to night, when 
you so gladly severed onr engagement. 
I can never 1^ aught else to yon save a 
friend. That I will try to be; for, with 
all your seldshness, I do not bate you.” 

Be went away then a sadder and, let 
us hope, less selfish man. For a time 
he was angry, and would not permit his 
daughters to visit the farm bouse; but 
after awhile his ire passed away; and 
though he never darkens the dour, yet 
four little golden-haired girls think 
*^Aunt Helen” is perfection itself. 


HELEN WESTON’S TBIAL. 


E&LL0Wr£N STOBY. 

Hallowe’en, girls!’* exclaimed Nellie 
Johnson. **Are we to sic quiet when 
just this one night of the three hundred 
and sixty-five. Fate lifts the dim cur¬ 
tain of the future to our wondering 
comprehension! No. a thousand times 
m! So my dear. Puritanic Helen, for 
once lay aside your scruples, and let us 
try what that mysterious future has in 
store forus;”—and the animated speaker 
threw her arms lovingly around Helen’s 
neck. 

It was cold, and a cheery fire blazed in 
the open grate, throwing its fanciful 
shadows over the golden curls and per¬ 
fect faces of the city cousins, N^e 
and lyiiunie Johnson, who had come 
from Philadelphia to spend a few weeks 
ere the opening of the winter season; 
over the black hair and tall form of 
Hugh Vaughan, Helen’s accepted lover; 
over the bonnie brown braids that 
crowned Helen’s own shapely head; over 
the quaint old furniture aud pictures, 
lingering aronnd the piano, and d a nc ing 
into the dark comers. 

**Just this once, my dear cousin, in 
honor of our grandmothers memory,” 
still pleaded tM coaxing tones. 

“Well, Nellie, I’ve no objections, I 
am sore, provided you wish it. Of 
coarse there Is nothing in It. But as 
we are all sensible, and above the silly 
superstition, the amosement will be 
harmless. Let ns adjourn to the kitchen. 
Cook has a good fire, and we will very 
soon settle our destinies.” 

“I pray yon, fair ladies, do not doom 
me to solitude. X hnmbV crave permis¬ 
sion to accompany you to the sibyl’s 
haunts, that I, too, may leam somewhat 
of the good that Fate has in store for 
me,” said Hugh, as his laughing eyes 
sought Helen’s bloshing face. • 

“Oh, knigbtof thewoful countenance, 
our liege lady grants your petition. I 
see it by her smiling lips. So, forward 
march for ^e kitchen Itis:”—andNelUe’s 
silver laugh rang merrily through the 
clean, wide room as they entered. 

The smouldering fire was soon crack¬ 
ling in the fireplace. The lead was 
melted and poured into water, where, 
after sputting and hissing for a time, it 
assumed many and various shapes, caus¬ 
ing much Tuerriment. Then apples were 
eaten and the brown seeds coanted, 
“one I love, two ho loves,” with blushes 
and smiles; and at last the crowning 
trial, naming chestnuts and placing them 
in pairs u^n the coals. Helen bent 
down over the coals to arrange the nuts 
properly, when an explosion suddenly 
took pla^, and, with a low moan, she 
fell back, tightly pressing her hands 
over her eyes. 

The mischief-loving Hugh bad placed 
a percussion cap upon the hearth **to 
sta^e the girls,” laughing in imagino- 
tionat their terrified screams. Butnow, 
when he saw the result of his cruel 
trick, his lips graw pale, and raising the 
prostrate form in his arms, he cried pas¬ 
sionately; “Darling Helen, are you hurt? 
Speak to me, sweet one. Have I mur¬ 
dered her?” with an appealing look to 
the sisters, who. stood in dumb, pallid 
terror beside him. 

“No! no! Dear Hngh, I am alive, 
but oh. my eyes! The pain is madden¬ 
ing. Please assist me to my room, and 
then g^for a physician. 1 am afraid I 
am blind. Do not alarm father; but 
hasten, dear.” 

Carefully, tenderly they led her to her 
own quiet room, shaded the light, bathed 
the swollen eyelids, and then the cousins 
sat down to wait. 

The physician came, a kindly, good 
man, and pronouilced his verdict. Only 
one eye was injured, but that so severely 
that it must remain curtained in night. 

“Oh, doctor, do not say that!” wailed 
the suiTerer; but it was so, and no human 
agency could remedy the mischief. 

Her beauty was gone; and amid the 
agony, the thought that be, for whom 
9M would have shed her life’s blood 
(strange how much stronger is woman’s 
love than man’s), might look with aver¬ 
sion npon the face he was once so proud 
of, made it still harder, and so there 
was a great sob in that voice that said, 
“Not that, doctor—oh, not that, doctor! 
I cannot it.” 

But heaven is merciful, and her heart 
did not break—-not even when heartless 
Hugh so readily accepted the f^edom 
she offered him. He was proud, and 
could not for a moment think of naorry- 
ing so very plain a woman as Helen 
Weston with one window to tho soul 
shaded. Weeks of pain she passed in 
the darkened chamber, and then came 
once more among her friends—pale, but, 
oh, so sod and sweet that one could al¬ 
most weep to see her. Herfather would 
gaze upon her altered countenance, and 
in his heart curse the cowardly hand 
that caused tho blight. But no one ever 
heard Helen murmur; and when they 
brought her tho paper recording the 
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dishes, indiridual butters for Instance, 
the base of each concealed by a frill 
of colored tissue paper. Berries of the 
mountain ash, with their vivid scarlet, 
strung together with needle and 
thread are pretty in festoons, etc., in* 
termingled with popcorn treated In the 
same manner. 

Pumpkin pie, doughnuts, sand¬ 
wiches, sweet cider, fancy cakes deco¬ 
rated with colored “sugar sand” or 
comfits are ail appropriate for the oc- 
. caslon. Sometimes a candy-pull is the 
source of amusement at a Hallowe’en 
party. 

All formality siiould l)c laid aside at 
I such a gathering and everybody go In 
for a good time. In this way the suc¬ 
cess of the entertainment is assured 
as In no other. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


A HAUtOWE'EN PARTT. 


One of our readers asks for sugges¬ 
tions in regard to a Hallowe’en party, 
the Invitations, decorations, refresh¬ 
ments, etc., suitable to the occasion. 

At such a time all formality should 
be dlspcnseil with. The invitations 
may be given verbally, or, If written, 
might bear a pen and iuk sketch of a 
witch riding a broom stick, or a minia¬ 
ture Jack-o’-Innteru. The wording 
would be about the same as for any 
other invitation. 

The grounds and porches may be ef -1 
fectlvcly supplied with Jack-o’-lan¬ 
terns carved from pumpkins instead of 
the customary Japanese article simi¬ 
larly employed upon ordinary occa-1 
slons. Indoors thm may be placed 
in various positions about the rooms. [ 
The light inside them shining through 
the apertures caused to represent I 
eyes, nose and mouth will give a weird I 
and supposedly ghostly effect to the I 
scene. Autumn leaves or other au¬ 
tumnal products may be used to carry 
out the decorative scheme as desired. 

• • • 


There seems to be nothing new by 
way of games or amusements for this 
special occasion and any of the old- 
fashioned methods of determining 
one’s fate may be resorted to In the 
full assurance of faith. There is Just 
as much fun in iwcrlug over one’s 
shoulder Into the mirror after having 
walked down stairs backward now as 
fifty years ago and the girl who tries 
It may be Just ns sure of seeing the 
face of her future busbaud reflected 
therein. 

Throwing an apple paring, purpose¬ 
ly left wliole, over the shoulder to 
see what letter It will form; Impend¬ 
ing a gold ring by a hair over a glass 
tumbler, meanwhile reiwatlng the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet and stopping at 
the one named when the ring swings 
against the glass; putting a key In the 
Bible, those and all the other means 
usually employed to tempt the fates to 
unlock the misty realms of the future 
are as interesting to the young of the 
present. generat'on as they were to 
tlieir grandparents fifty years ago. 

Tlren there is the apftle and the stick 
trick. An apple is thrust upon the i 
pointy end of a stick two or three 
feet In length with a lighted candle' 
similarly fastened to the other end of 
It. A string is tied to the middle of 
the stick and the tvholo susiwiided 
thereby from tlie celling at a lielght 
about on a level wltli llie inoiitli. One 

“'e apple 

with the teeth, miicli to the amuse. 
incut of tl.e onlookers. 

Similar to this is the appIc-Ui-tbe- 
tub trick. Partly till a tub or otlier rt 
ceptacle wliii water and place therein 
one or more ai^ples. The players are 
to seize the apples with the twth 
Sometimes a raisin Is tied in* the 
middle of a Ion.,; piece of string and 
the Plnyer, taking die raisin in bis 
mouth, tries to see bow much of the 

It with the hand, Ai:ythlng which 
causes merriment and siwt will 
. welcome on this one of the yew 
when games and fmi a , iminlged in. 
A sheet and pillow t or ghos^^ 
party, is sometlims ;;.c ^f the 
evening, i 

• * * I 

Refreshments may ite served in any ! 
way desired. If tables are set the I 
centeiplece may be occupied by a 
ack-o-lantern. Wax candles at each 
plate may be fastened to small round 
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For the Christian ObserYor. 

“l. H. N.’’ 

In His Name. 

By MBS. BBLLE V. CIII9II0I..M. 

A Story for Hallowe’en. 

There were ten of them, members of the ‘ ‘The 
Lend a Hand Circle,” who “in His name” had 
identified themselves with “The King’s Sons,” 
promising to look up, lift up, and lend a hand 
wherever, whenever and at whatever work they 
should find along their way. They had worn their 
little silver crosses only a few weeks, and, full of 
life and fun as young boys are, it was not strange 
that they sometimes felt the restraint of the little 
lilver badge somewhat irksome. 

It was a few days before Hallowe’en, and they 
had met, at the call of their leader, Hugh Romans, 
to do their plotting, as usual, for the eventful 
night. 

‘ ‘How are we going to dispose of these, while 
we go Hallowe’ening?” asked Reid Daniels, touch¬ 
ing his own cross with a sign that it included all 
the others. 

“Take them along with us, of course,” returned 
Hugh. “We are too young in Christian experience 
to start out on such an expedition without our com¬ 
passes, The only change we need to make will be 
to wear them in a little more conspicuous place 
than has been our custom.” 

“But the cross and the fun will not correspond, 
I fear,” insisted Robert Criss. “Better leave them 
at home, than make them break our pledge.” 

“We must bring our tricks up to the standard 
of our pledge,” urged Hugh. 

“How can we?” questioned Reid. “Who evei 
beard of Hallowe’en-ing ‘In His Name?’ No one 
ever tried it, I am sure.” 

“Then we will be obliged to do something origi¬ 
nal,” insisted Hugh, “The mere fact that we are 
‘The King’s Sons’ should not debar us from taking 
part in the pleasures of Hallowe’en.” 

“It should not, but I do not see but that il 
will,” said Joe Hickman, looking puzzled. “Ii 
seems that Hallowe’en-ing is always associated witl 
a certain amount of lawlessness not in keeping witl 
our pledge.” 

“I think we can arrange in some way to have i 
jolly time without in any way trespassing on our po 
sitions as Sons of the King,” returned Hugh. “I 
is not necessary that all sport should be either law 
less or destructive. ” 

“I agree with you there, Hugh,” said Ben Mar 
low, nodding his head by way of emphasis. “Wi 
can go on our -adventure and get all the fun we wisl 
out of it, and that without tarnishing our silve 
talisman in the least. ” 

■ ‘‘I am sure we can,” assented Hugh; and the: 
he went on to suggest some things that could b 
done in a quiet way, and yet bring them as mud 
or more pleasure than the old, rude tricks they ha 
been repeating year after year ever since they wei 
out of pinafores. 

Thevboysjlistened* intently, and though thei 


were some protests and wry faces at first, by the 
time that he had concluded his little speech, he had 
talked them all over to bis way of thinking, and 
they separated, eager for the morrow night, that 
they might put some of the new theories into prac¬ 
tice. Only their mothers were taken into theii 
secret, and it was at their suggestions that many of 
the dainty baskets, lined with the many-hued leaves 
of autumn, were filled. 

In the one intended for Granny Pope, were 
packed delicacies to tempt the appet'teof an invalid, 
and in the one to be left at Widow Barton’s door, 
substantial food for her five hungry children, while 
for poor old Pastor Pox and his gentle wife a third 
was filled with warm clothing, and groceries enough 
to last them for weeks to come. For the gruff, 
miserly, old hermit at the end of Maple Row, there 
was a basket of choice chrysanthemums, just the 
kind that they knew he prized above every thing in 
the world — except his hoarded gold, and in the 
midst of the flowers, a dainty card, upon which was 
written, “The love of Christ constraineth us.” There 
was a calla in full bloom for Lillian Baird, 
who had been shut up in the sick room for weeks, 
and a jar of sweet smelling roses for cripple Rose 
Mount, besides pott“d,plants and bouquets with hid¬ 
den notes containing kindly messages for a score or 
more of lonely ones who were not accustomed to 
being remembered. 

Then there was a pretty story book for hump¬ 
backed Jamie Hart, and dainty cards with love mes¬ 
sages from the Sons’ King to many of the dear ones' 
who had not yet chosen him to rule in them and 
reign over them. 

'That their deeds of love might be performed 
unseen, the boys rose early, before the villagers 
were astir, and in silence passed from house to 
house, leaving the tokens of their good-will at the 
doors to cheer the hearts of those for whom they 
were intended. 

The next morning everybody was wondering 
and guessing who had inaugurated the reform in 
Hallowe’en-ing, and how it had been done so quiet¬ 
ly, but the boys kept their lips closed, glad that 
they had succeeded, by the outlay of a little time 
and money, in making so many people happy. So 
well was their secret kept, that they decided to per¬ 
form at least one substantial kindness to some per¬ 
son in need, every week—something that would re¬ 
quire sacrifice on their part. 

The winter was long and cold, and the boys, al¬ 
ways wide awake, found many calls for the exercise 
of their self-denial gifts; sometimes it was a call to 
give up the money, saved by pennies, for the pur¬ 
chase of some convenience or luxury, in order that 
some poor sufferer might have food, fire or clothing. 

Sometimes the call came for the performance of 
disagreeable work, or, as frequently happened, for 
the giving up of time that would have been so much 
more pleasantly spent by the bright fire at home. 

But it was a chosen cross, and being borne “In 
His Name” grew lighter and lighter the oftener it 
was repeated. In silence, with no reward save the 
consciousness of pleasing their King, their work of 
love increased—^branching off through those served, 
to others more needy perhaps than they. In imi¬ 
tation of Him “who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,” the boys, in their youth, are 
learning the lesson of self-denial, and learning it in 
such, a way that they will grow up into humble, 
quiet citizens, Christians in deed as well as in word. 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight. ” 

New Concord. Ohio. 
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A TALE OF HALLOWE’EN. 

BV EDGAR WARDLAW KENDELL. 


OSE MYRRICK 
put her two dim¬ 
pled hands on 
the balustrade, 
and came rush¬ 
ing down the 
stairs like a small 
cyclone, to bring 
up in the arms 
of an astonished 
youth, who was 
leisurely diyesting himself of overcoat 
tnd hat. 

"Oh, Herbert!” she exclaimed, "I 
am so glad I caught you before you got 
into the music-room." 

“Well, well, weil,” said Mr. Herbert 
Carey, holding the pretty little woman 
comfortably close, now that she was so 
safely near him, “ is it necessary to nearly 
break your neck in order to detain me ? 
Of course, I am vexed at this detention. 
I am in great haste to see your brother 
Tom and Aunt Kate. I only came for a 
glimpse of their bewitching counte¬ 
nances; " and he kissed first the hand he 
held, then the sweet rosy mouth, with an 
air of entire proprietorship that was de¬ 
lightful. 

" Do not be sarcastic, Bert, and please 
stop kissing me. I want to tell you 
something; besides, James may come in 
with the tea tray any moment and see 
you.” 

"James would not be shocked if he 
did," said Herbert, coolly; "for his 


nerves must be pretty well hardened by 
this time.” 

" Oh, Bert, I have done something 
awful j I am afraid you will never forgive 
me.” 

" You have’nt promised your brother, 
the Major, never to marry me?” 

"Oh, no—no 1" 

" Then my heart rests easy. Proceed. 
Reveal this monstrous act." 

" Please do not laugh at me. Come in 
this way. Now we will not be inter¬ 
rupted.’’ 

She led the way to a smalt room, just 
off the main hali. A slow wood fire 
burned cheerily in a bright brass-trimmed 
fire-place. Rose put one little foot on 
the fender, and stood looking down at the 
fire without speaking. 

Herbert threw himself into a cushioned 
chair, glancing up at her with a twinkle 
in his handsome eyes. 

Truly Yixs^ancie was worth gazing upon 
A dainty figure, very petite, but graceful 
in every curve. A pretty little head, 
with dark fluffy hair, hazel eyes, the 
counterpart in color of Herbert’s own, 
and her mouth, although a trifle large, 
made perfect by white, even teeth that 
flashed forth upon you with her ready 
smile. She looked up suddenly now and 
caught Herbert’s gaze. 

" You are laughing at me,” she said in 
an aggrieved tone. 

"I declare I am not, only you look as 
if you had committed murder. Out with 
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it. Confess I If you have put a spider 
in your guardian’s coffee, you know I 
will not reproach you, and we will joy¬ 
ously attend the funeral.” 

“ Oh, Bert, don’t 1 Poor Tom is only 
anxious to do what is right. ” 

“Bother I I believe in time you will 
come around to his way of thinking and 
give me the cold shoulder. These step¬ 
brothers, who are also guardians, are very 
apt to like to manage things their own 
way.” 

“ Please, Herbert, you know it grieves 
me to hear you speak thus. If you needed 
my money you might think it a sufficient 
excuse for 'Tom’s opposition. But I knoio 
he only thinks of our future welfare. Do 
not speak in this way again.” 

Reared almost under the same roof it 
had astounded their seniors to find “ the'' 
children ” grown into lovers, proclaiming 
their prerogative to wed. If a thunder¬ 
bolt had fallen from a clear sky, it would 
not have startled Tom Myrrick more 
thoroughly than this new freak of his 
pretty, wilful step-sister. 

‘ ‘ Marry Herb Carey ? No, by thunder 
you won’t 1 ” he cried in one of his sud¬ 
den furies. “ Why, he is your own flesh 
and blood. You are own cousins, Dott, 
what are you thinking about? I’d rather 
bury you.” 

And then Major Tom was suddenly 
conscious of a storm of words, a shower 
of tears, the flash of indignant eyes, as 
the girl rushed from him more determined 
than ever to be faithful to her cousin. 

The result was calm, dazed, mute ac¬ 
quiescence from both sides of the house, 
and Mr. Herbert Carey and Miss Myrrick 
pursued their courtship in peace and 
triumph. 

This evening as Rose stood in the win¬ 
dow, with the last ray of the October sun¬ 
light sliding downherwhite neck, Herbert 
thought her the only woman on earth for 
him, nor dreamed that within the hour, 
a ghost from his slender youthful store of 
past memories, would rise to confront him, 

“Come, sit down here,” he said, and 
made room for her on the comfortable, 
huge cushioned chair, in that most in¬ 
comprehensible, yet, possible way lovers 
have. “Now, I promise not to annoy 
you again, until you have unburdened 
your soul.” 


“That’s my own Bertie,” she sighed, ' 
nestling comfortably against him. “VTou 
know, dear, Aunt Kate has ask^ us all 
to Holmesdale for three weeks, staying 
over Hallowe’en.” * 

“Yes, and I think it a delightful plan. 
Your Aunt is one of the most sensible of 
women. She is the only member of the 
' family that understands me,” said Herbert 
with the egotistical dignity of five-and- 
twenty. 

“Aunt Kate says that is the highest 
compliment to a woman a man can make. 
She said it usually meant you had se¬ 
cured a catalogue of all his weaknesses. 

I do not see just what she meant. Do 
you?” 

“Not exactly; but no matter, goon, 
dear, with your story.” 

V “Why—why—you know I promised 
’ to stay with your mother and not go three 
weeks before Hallowe’en, with Tom and 
Aunt Kate.” 

“Yes, you will go down when mother 
and I go, three days before the 31st," he 
returned. 

“OhI but—but—I cannot.” 

“What do you mean?” stopping with 
her hand halfway to his lips, a frown be¬ 
tween his eyes. 

“I have decided—nay, I promised 
aunty to go to-morrow, when she and 
Tom go.” 

“Rosel when you had already prom¬ 
ised me.” 

“Yes, Bert—but you—you—-know the 
night we quarreled about—about the um¬ 
brella button, wasn’t it?” appealingly 
with no sense of humor in her forgetful¬ 
ness. “And—and—you wouldn’t let 
me go to the concert with Gordon Went¬ 
worth, I vowed revenge. So I coaxed 
Tom to go down and take me earlier.” 

“ So you arranged the whole matter to 
suit yourself. How kind, you are.” 

“Don’t scold me, for I am jo Sony 
new. I—I don’t want to leave you for 
three weeks.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
big tear rolled down Rose’s cheek and 
splashed on her hand that lay in Her¬ 
bert’s impassively. 

“Don’t do that,” said Herbert, gently, 

“ it is not worth it, little one. Besides I 
deserve this, for being such an ass, about 
Wentworth. And we never would have 
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.jareled over that umbrella button, if 
jjid not rained so all Sunday afternoon. ’ ’ 
•' Oh, Bert, I feel so small and mean! ” 
firing her arms about his neck with 
thilish abandon. “ You <ir<f so goodto 
ge. But I want to wait and go down 
lith ><>«•” 

I* Change your mind then, Dott, Tom 
gidAunt Kate can put up with it, for 
jouringthe changes on me often enough.” 
' 0 1 cannot do that, because—oh I dear, 
^worsts to come.” 

"Well, what now?" and Herbert 
nM, a little impatiently, to stand with 
me hand on the mantel shelf, looking 
(joirn on her. Rose shifted her position 
ito, for she did not want his eyes upon 
ber just at that moment. She took her 
Ibnner position, tapping one foot against 
the brass fender. 

"Why, you know Aunt Kate is to 
hare a large house party, and Lena Og¬ 
den is to go down, and is in the music 
loom now with Tom and Aunt Kate.” 
"The devil 1" * 

The exclamation broke from Herbert 
ioroluntarily, and he bit his lip in vexa¬ 
tion the next moment. 

“ I am sorry you do not like her—but 
I did not think you cared so much as 
Ikl," she said plaintively. 

"I beg your pardon. Rose—I—forgot 
in/self.” 

"I told her of our engagement and 
the looked so strangely at me, I wished I 
had let her find it out. But she is more 
lovely than ever, and you know her father 
hislost all his money, and Lena is working 
nbook- keeper in a large store in Newark. ’ ’ 
“Indeed 1" 


“Why do you dislike her so, Her¬ 
bert?” looking with keen truthful eyes 
into his downcast face. 

“I don’t dislike her. Rose." 

“Then why does she dislike you?” 

“Ido not think she does dislike me. 
I—am—sure—it is something else. You 
wouldn’t understand it, dear, if I told 
]fOU," with a brotherly tone, he often 
nsed toward his “ cousin." 

“1 should like to try and understand 
it," she returned, with a little pout. 

“ Now, see here. Rosy, I will tell you 
about it, if you will be satisfied and ask 
me no questions, and let me act as I think 
qest when I come to Holmesdale.” 


“ I do not see how I ever effect your 
conduct. You always have your own w/iy 1 ’ ’ 

“Oh ! come, dear, don’t let us repeat 
the umbrella button episode. This is 
rather a peculiar case. A good while ago 
—about five years ago—when you were 
toddling about in pinafores at Miss Os¬ 
goods’ school—’’ 

“ Why, Bert, I was thirteen years old 1 ’’ 

“ I can swear to the pinafores, how¬ 
ever, for I remember tying you by the 
strings to the gate, one day, when you 
insisted upon following me," laughed 
Herbert. 

“What a fibl Well, go onl What 
happened to you and Lena? ’’ 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. I proposed to 
her." 

“ Herbert, yau t ’’ Rose’s eyes, full of 
wonder, turned upon him, while her face 
showed a little flush of pink, creeping 
over her very ears. 

“ There 1 don’t look at me that way, 
Dott. It is bad enough as it is,” his 
voice sharpening a little. “ 1 proposed 
for another man." 

“ Oh 1 ” in a relieved tone. 

“Yes, you see I was very fond of the 
old fellow, he was years my senior, but 
awfully bashful. I was still at college, 
but no end conceited. Lena must be 
about my age. So I agreed to speak for 
Gor—, the other man, I mean, and some¬ 
how I got in a snarl, that is, she didn’t 
understand." 

“ WhyAxAn'X she understand ?’’ speak-. 
ing with clear, questioning eyes, that ig¬ 
nored his abrupt close of the sentence. 

“ There, Rose, I told you you would 
not comprehend the situation.” 

“But—^but—’’ began Rose, then she 
met Herbert’s glance that fell beneath 
hers, while the hot blood swept to his 
forehead. “ I see, now, she thought 
loved her." 

“Don’t, Rose,” turning away from 
her, “ you women can be brutal, some¬ 
times.” 

She stood, her hands clasped before 
her, watching him with a curious expres¬ 
sion. The sunshine had long since faded, 
and dusk was creeping into the room. 

“ Did you not intend me to understand 
you thus?” Her tone was not sharp, 
but Herbert missed a cadence in it that 
told him more than words. 
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"Yes,” he replied, biting his mus¬ 
tache, savagely. “I was sorry, but she 
gave me no opportunity for explanation. 

I—left her, and we have not seen or 
spoken since. That is the whole story." 

" Who was the other man? " 

" I shall not tell you." 

"I beg pardon. I should not have 
asked. I am half sorry you have told me 
so much. Do you—suppose she cares 
now)" 

"Rose!" 

"Yes; yes, I know, Herbert, but I 
cannot help wondering how queer it must 
have seemed to you. I never knew men 
found out such things about us. You 
must have felt dreadfully about it, Bert." 

"I did. I felt like a brute, and an 
ass, and I know I acted like both. I hate 
like the deuce meeting her for a whole 
fortnight at Holraesdale. I say. Rose—" 
At this moment a door across the hall 
opened. 

"Halloo I" called a cheery voice, 
"babies, what are you doing out there? 
Crying in each other’s arms in anticipa¬ 
tion of the separation to-morrow?" 

" We are imfcrying," came indignantly 
from Rose, while Herbert called out, " In 
a moment, sir; wait until Rose wipes her 
eyes.’’ 

For it was only in theory that Major 
Tom Myrrick, brother and guardian of 
Herbert’s fiancie was an ogre of ugliness 
and Herbert’s abhorrence; as a matter of 
fact, he was a handsome man of thirty- 
eight or nine, and Herbert had always 
been very fond of him. 

"I suppose we must go in, now, Her¬ 
bert.” 

" Just a moment. Who else is to be at 
Holmesdale?" 

"Oswald Langdon of course, he’s in 
the music room, now; and Nan Camp¬ 
bell— ’’ 

"Oh, heavens!" sotto voice, from 
Herbert. 

"And Eckert Slocum; and then you 
know Gordon Wentworth has come into 
his aunt’s property, Oakhurst, and I pre¬ 
sume he will be at Holmesdale naost of 
the time. Aunty’s very fond of him." 

" Gordon Wentworth 1 By Jove," cried 
Herbert, bringing his hand down em¬ 
phatically, on the chair-back. "Well, 
well, if that isn’t the oddest thing. There I 


No matter. Kismet, kismet—a real trick 
of fate. Go on Rose, who else? ’’ 

" What do you mean by kismet ? Whose 
fate are you talking about ?’’remarkedRo8e. 

"Never mind my nonsense, mon mi, 
and is that all of the congenial home 
party?" 

" Yes; am so glad Gordon will be 
there, 1 haven't seen him for so long, ex¬ 
cept for the one night spoiled with 
your nonsense about propriety, as Gordon 
was not old enough to count. Heisu 
old as Tom." 

“Not quite, and Tom is not antedilu¬ 
vian. Come on. Rose, let us face the 
music. I declare, I would do a good 
deal for Aunt Kate, but this daunts me. 

I begin to change my mind regarding ler 
sound sense." 

Nevertheless, Herbert withstood the 
ordeal fairly well when introduced to Min 
Ogden, save that his color varied, and the 
glow was reflected in Miss Ogden’s face. 

Rose was a clever little social diplomat, 
even if she had not had lovely Aunt Kate 
Myrrick to lead the conversation, and 
make the evening pass smoothly. No 
breach of good breeding ever occurred in 
Miss Myrrick's presence. One felt such a 
thing was impossible. A beautiful bru¬ 
nette, who retained her brilliant sway, 
socially, although long past her ways of 
belleship. People often asked each other 
why she never married. On being ques 
tinned, she replied there were two impor 
tant reasons. She could never decide 
what qualities were most admirable, and 
therefore desirable in a husband. She 
could not be entirely satisfied as to what 
promoted matrimonial happiness—mascu¬ 
line weakness, or masculine strength of 
character. She had an independent for¬ 
tune, an inheritance including the estate 
of Holmesdale, in Berkshire county, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. During the winter months 
she lived with her nephew Thomas Myr¬ 
rick, who was but a year or two her 
junior. 

She had heard, with dismay, of Roses 
engagement to her great nephew, Herbert 
Carey, but she had counseled forbearance, 
and had led the lovers into paths of peace, 
with a depth of purpose only compre¬ 
hensible in the light of that reflection of 
Charles Beach’s, that " every woman is 
at heart a Jesuit." 
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This evening Herbert found himself 
singing duets with Miss Ogden, turning 
her music while she sang, and otherwise 
making himself entertaining and useful, 
while every turn of her pretty, haughty 
neck recalled a scene he would fain forget. 

Herbert did not mean to be dishonest 
in what he had told his fiancte, but he 
had not told quite the whole truth about 
that matter. It was not in the nature of 
man to repeat the part he had played with 
those sweet dark eyes fixed upon him. 
No; nor in the nature of woman to com¬ 
prehend and judge leniently his conduct, 
if he had told her. Herbert was ashamed 
of that page in his history. He would 
like to have tom it out. Humility might 
become him; nay, he felt it did become 
him in Lena's sight, but not under the 
eyes of his pretty little Jiancie. 

Once, while Rose was bidding Mr. 
Langdon good-night, Herbert, as he Ixnt 
over the piano, apparently seeking a piece 
pf music, murmured to Miss Ogden: 

"Lena, try and forgive me, I repented 
dong ago." 

A swift, indignant sweep of her eye¬ 
lashes upward was her only reply, for a 
moment, then she said, in a low tone: 

"I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Carey, 
only much to forget. I find that a harder 
’task.” 

And he saw her eyes fill with tears. 
Lovely dark blue eyes they were, and 
Herbert felt his heart beating rather fast, 

. as he said; 

"I was brutal to you. Nothing can 
; justify me. I have never ceased to regret 
it.” 

•" You only make me suffer more by 
this reference to the past. It is hardly 
kind," she replied, with a glance, how¬ 
ever, that made him doubt her words, and 
at this moment Rose came toward them, 
and five minutes later they were melodi¬ 
ously joinihg voices in the duet, where 
they expressed themselves as follows: 

<< I would that my love would lilcBtly flow. 

In a single word." 

The next day siw them all off on 
their journey— Herbertleftstandingon the 
platform at the station, while R(»e 
whisked away a suspicious tear, as the 
train rumbled out. 

Of course, she was delighted to go to 


Holmesdale for three weeks, and end with 
a delightful house-patty for Hallowe’en. 
The rare scenery, the diives and riding- 
parties, the delight of Holmesdale itself, 
always gladdened Rose. But to go with¬ 
out Herbert—oh 1 it was very hard. And 
Herbert had been so engrossed in some 
important cases, the last few days, that 
he had made very brief calls. 

Lena was looking pale to-day. Rose 
noticed she carried a little bunch of late 
violets. As Rose leaned back in herchair 
she saw Lena reflected in the mirror oppo¬ 
site, and she commenced to idly wonder 
where she had seen violets before that 
morning. Why—oh yes, Herbert wore 
a wee bunch in his coat lapel. How 
could she forget, and how good it was of 
him to give her these lovely rosebuds. 
Rose hid her face behind their delicate 
hues, and laid back singing a little jingle 
to the rattle of the train, and quite for¬ 
getting to wonder who sent Lena the 
violets. 

Holmesdale, from its throne at the 
Berkshire hills, was clad in all its au¬ 
tumnal glory. The fall had been a late 
one, and the hills were radiant in gold 
and scarlet, while across the uplands, 
purple mists were wreathing delicate veils 
that dropped gently down into the valley 
as the day declined. A silence full of 
pathos and dying splendor seemed to 
wrap the long sweet hours, and once Rose 
discovered Lena sobbing piteously, her 
face hidden in her hands as she sat beneath 
the old elm, well down theslope of the lawn. 

Rose had not spoken when she saw 
Lena’s distress. The two girls did not 
get on understandingly together. Rose 
stole past the weeping girl, wondering 
why Lena always seemed to hold her at 
arm's-length, and feeling it an impossi¬ 
bility to go to her now with sympathy, 
although she was sorry for her. 

She stood leaning over the little purling 
brook as she stopped on the rustic bridge 
that spanned the current, and recalling 
Herbert’s face as he had told her of his 
experience with Lena. Poor Lena I per¬ 
haps she loved Bert still, and if— 

"Rosel little Rose, I declare," cried 
a glad voice behind her. 

" Gordon I " she cried, and in a mo¬ 
ment a pair of strong arms lifted her off 
of her feet, and she was kissed heartily 
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00 both cheeks, while the young giant said 
rapturously: 

“ Why, bless my soul. Dott, you have 
iiot grown a peg, but how pretty you are, 
mu bewitching little Rose. What on 
lirth made you write that stiff note to 
OK when I was in town last year?” 

« Gordon, Gordon, you must not treat 
loeso. Put me down! I’m older won/, 
ind—and—of course you know I am 
engated.” 

<‘No I youdonotmeanit, you precocious 
infant I ” laughing joyously, and kissing 
both her hands, while he held them in a 
fond firm grasp; •• but I do not see why 
tn old and privileged character may not 
itill maintain his innings. Herbert does 
not prohibit your kissing Tom.” 

“ Oh, no, but he is my brother.” 

“ Well, /’//be your brother. It is the 
very latest fashionable fad, you know, 
when you cannot become engaged to a 
nutn, promise to be his sister. Of coursd 
rour aunt told me of your engagement, 
bnt /do not mind a little thing like that.” 

Rose laughed merrily, and clasped her 
bands over the arm of her big friend, 
thinking she had never seen so bright and 
comfortable an ugly countenance as his. 
And how brown and true his eyes were. 

“It is years since I saw you, Dott.” 

«I was at Miss Osgood’s school and 
was thirteen. Bert was speaking of it the 
other day.” 

“And did you forget, you naughty 
infant, that long before you fell in love 
with Bert you married me ? ” 

“ Oh, you mean when I jumped over 
the broom-stick with you Hallowe’en, 
and I was just ten years old. I remember; 
I thought for awhile I was really your 
wife, and I cried when Aunt Kate ex¬ 
plained that you would be married years 
and years when I grew old enough to be 
awife. But you are nof." 

" No, and I am getting to be a pretty 
old codger. Thirty-two years old last 
April. And is it all of five years since 
I’ve seen you, Dott ? Why that must have 
been about the time I was making a fool 
Of myself over Lena Ogden.”. 

“ Lena Ogden 1 Why she is here naw. 
Everybody seems to know Lena Ogden.” 

: “The deuce! you say she is here 
topping short with a'frown and whistle. 
'“Well, she never cared a rap for me 


and my sighing, and time hath cured my 
wound,” with a melo-dramatic gesture. 
“But, of course, everybody knew Lena. 
She was a great flirt in her day. May be 
yet, for all I know. Why Herb was no 
end spooney about her, all in my interest, 
of course.” 

“ What do you mean? Werety<>« the 
other man? Herbert told me about that.” 

Gordon gave her a glance full of sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Oh, he told you all about it, did he? 
That was clever of Herbert. But what 
do you mean by the other man ? ” 

“Why—why—you were in love with 
Lena—” Rose paused lamely, abashed 
by the dash of color in her companion’s 
face. 

“See here. Rosy, between us it wasn’t 
very nice of Bert to tell you all this non¬ 
sense. I was the other man, but the 
story goes this way: Lena made a fool 
of me, and tossed me aside after awhile, 
and I was wild with hurt pride and anger. 
Herbert was my ally, and since she 
evinced a predilection for his society, he 
determined to pay her out in her own 
coin. He was about her age, and the 
most attractive fellow—but you know all 
about that. Well, he fiirted with her, 
and then—well, the end was not so pleas¬ 
ant or desirable as we both thought. 
Somehow it never pays to try and hurt a 
woman. Herbert was very sore about the 
thing, and we both felt small. I did not 
think he would ever tell any one. It does 
not seem just right, out of honor to Lena. ’ ’ 

“Herbert did not tell me the story 
that way,” said Rose, slowly. 

Something in her face made Gordon 
exclaim, mentally: 

“Lord, now I’ve done it I ” 

Aloud he said: 

“ Perhaps he softened it for such ten¬ 
der loving ears; small blame to him.” 

“ No, I thought it was all for you, and 
that you cared for her still, and perhaps 
in meeting her \ivx&you —” 

“You little match-maker I No, no, 
none of that, an’ thou lovest me. So 
Herbert put it in that light, the rascal. 
Kiss me again, quick. Rose, and I’ll be 
even with him.” 

“Don’t, Gordon. Stop I I want to 
know about this. Did you care very 
much for Lena? ” 
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“Cross-examination^ Rose?", Then 
he added, gravely: “At the time, yes. 
But now—I care more for the touch of 
your little finger. A woman who delib¬ 
erately plays with a man’s honest aifec-! 
tion is unworthy any man’s esteem. I 
am sorry Bert strove to conceal anything 
from you, if it troubles you. Doubtless 
he did it to spare you." 

“ Yes," said Rose, but she drew from 
her dress a rose, and threw it from her 
into the running stream. It was one of 
the last roses Herbert had given her the 
day before. 

“It is faded,” she said; but Gordon 
saw her eyes were full of tears. 

“Rosy, now—I say—do not be fancy¬ 
ing all sorts of things about Herbert and 
Lena. It is all over, and he is as true as 
steel. When does Herbert come?” 

“Not until a week before the thirty- 
first.” 

“ That is as it should be. You and I 
will have ample time to enjoy ourselves. 
I agree with Major Tom, you know, about 
your being too young to marry for three 
years. 1 have not seen half enough of 
you as Rose Myrrick." 

They wandered down the brook, and 
when Rose returned, escorted by Mr. 
Wentworth, her lost rose seemed to have 
found its double reflection in her cheeks. 
At the same time, when Rose threw that 
rose away, it was with an instinctive 
revelation as to where Lena had gotten 
her late violets 

There was no flush on Lena’s cheek 
as she met Mr. Wentworth that night. 
Both looked coldly indifferent, Gordon a 
little stern. Rose, watching them, felt a 
sense of relief she could little have de¬ 
fined. 

Gordon kept near Rose, but his atten¬ 
tions were so frank and elderly that he in 
no way offended her, or caused comment, 
and it left Oswald Langdon and Eckert 
Slocum as the attendant of Miss Ogden 
and Miss Campbell. 

The weeks passed swiftly and pleasantly. 
Rose rode, walked and gossiped with 
Gordon Wentworth. Lena and Mr. 
Slocum, well-matched social veterans, 
beguiled their time pleasantly, while Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Langdon were bent on 
a serious flirtation. Miss Catherine Myr¬ 
rick watched it all with calm, judicial 


eyes, and welcomed Gordon more cor¬ 
dially every day. 

One night Gordon had spent a most 
delightful hour in a moonlight ride with 
Rose, and, as he lingered with his good¬ 
night, Miss Catherine Myrrick detained 
him, and throwing a light wrap over her 
head, walked with him to the large gate¬ 
way. He had sent his horses home two 
hours ago. 

‘ ‘-Y ou find my little niece much changed, 
Gordon," she said to him, as he spoke of 
Rose. Very unconsciously he had grown 
of late to think and speak of little else. 

“She is a lovely little creature,” he 
replied, with unguarded enthusiasm. 

“ She is very like me in her disposition 
and temperament. I do not wish to tee 
her marry Herbert. It will break my 
heart, as 1 am sure it will hers. Herbert 
needs a more domineering nature to 
oppose him.” 

' “lam sorry they—she—^weli, that they 
are foolish enough to fancy themselves in 
love.” Gordon spoke with a relish in 
this judicious sentiment. 

“So we all feel. Can nothing be done; 
Gordon?” 

“ You ask me, madam ? I really—” 

“I think you understand me,” laying 
a shapely hand on his arm. “Win her 
yourself. Gordon, and no one. will rejoice 
more than Tom, andyourfond old friend.” 

“Pardon me. Miss Myrrick, you over¬ 
rate my attractions, even if I was not 
Herbert’s friend. ” Gordon spoke haught¬ 
ily. He was in a rage, and Miss Myrrick 
saw it, but she was not daunted. 

“You will think of it, and df her, 
until you see it as I do,” she said gently. 
“Good-night.” 

Gordon strode on under the soft moon¬ 
light, furious with himself and all woman¬ 
kind. His reflections were not comfort¬ 
able ones. They closed with his bursting 
forth angrily: “Gordon Wentworth, 
you are making a fool of yourself, and a 
dishonorable one at that I ” 

This occurred two days before Herbert 
was expected. Gordon was to take Rose 
to drive the following morning. His 
manner was changed. He was distant, 
and Rose observed it, finally saying: 
“ How formal you are to-day. You have 
twice called me Hiss Myrrick. Must I 
say Mr. Wentworth?" 
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'vi « No, I beg you will not. But in view 
’ igf Hertert’s arrival is it not better I 
lliould speak formally? ’* 

. «Oh 1 ” said Rose, somewhat blankly, 
ihcaedded, <'but Herbert will not mind 
M»," He did not reply. Later in the 
^ve they had a hot argument over some 
trivial matter, and Rose declared Gordon 
ns very cross about it, and in fact Gor> 
don was very positive. Rose was really 
delighted to have stirred him from his 
hauteur, but when she had teased him 
enough, she leaned towards him coax- 
iogly,saying: "Come, let us kiss and 
make up.” 

They were in a lonely road, and three 
weeks before Gordon would have met such 
ah advance from Rose with a hearty 
laugh and a brotherly peck of her rosy 
cheek. Now, to her surprise, he flushed 
to his forehead and bit his lips. 

"I shall never kiss you again. Rose,” 
he said shortly. 

" Are you so vexed as that ? ” 

."No, but I (tare not,” in a tone of 
sudden passion. " I have some sense of 
honor—and it was wrong to have done so 
before—only—I did not realize it." 

"Why?" asked Rose, deliberately. 
"You do not care for me save as a 
little girl you have always known. You 
we almost as old as Tom, and you 
»id—” 

"My age has nothing to do with it,” 
shortly. "Ishall never kiss you again. 
You—you—are no longer a pretty child. 
I have not realized this enough. I beg 
your pardon, my friend.” 

"But, Gordon, don’t you tove me as 
well as you did yesterday? I think you 
are very odd to-day. If I’ve been cross, 
I am sorry. Don’t change toward me, 
Gordon dear, please don’t change. 
Everybody seems to change after awhile. 
Even Herbert has only written me a few 
times and he has never been the same 
since—since Lena came to us.” 

" Rose, do not talk to me this way; 
it isn’t right. Can you not see, child, 
how it tries me? I say again, I dare not 
be to you all I wish. Look at me. Rose, 
and understand.” 

, She looked clearly and frankly into his 
'troubled eyes, and met there something 
; lhe had never seen in Herbert’s glance as 
fondly as it had ever fallen upon her. 


She saw what made hef own eyes droop. 
A rich color mantled to her temples, she 
lifted her hands to cover her face. 

" Do not be afraid,” he said, in a tone 
that shook a little. " I shall not trouble 
you with it again. But you understand 
now.” 

" Yes,” said Rose, almost in a whisper. 
" I understand.” 

Both were very silent during the rest 
of the drive, Gordon pretending not to 
see the tears that once or twice stole down 
Rose’s burning cheeks. As they neared 
Holmesdale, she put one hand on his arm. 
" Gordon,” she said entreatingly, "you 
did not think—tell me—I did not fiirt 
with you?” 

" No, no, my darling, j/au deserve no 
reproach.” 

"And you will always—respect me a 
little?" 

" I will love and honor you until death, ’ ’ 
he replied eagerly, " and that can never 
wrong you or Herbert.” 

Meanwhile Herbert was speeding to¬ 
ward the Berkshire Hills, never having 
been quite easy in his conscience as to 
the wisdom of his having sent Lena the 
violets the morning of departure, when 
he took the roses to his little sweetheart. 
How had Lena accepted them? and 
what impulse possessed him to take some 
of the violets for himself, rather than 
one of the rose buds? Was it the 
old man-haunting ghost of egotism, born 
of the knowledge that ^na had really 
loved him, that bade him think of her 
fair face, and the words she had uttered 
in reply to his hurried whisper? 
"Harder task to forget 1 ” Poor girll 
then she still cared for him a little. For 
his life, Herbert could not rid himself of 
the pathos of those words. 

Herbert found himself a stranger to 
the household at Holmesdale; a breath 
from the world they had left behind 
three weeks before. He fancied Rose’s 
greeting was just a little constrained. 
She did not chatter as usual, and he 
thought Ref a trifle pale and absentr 
minded. Later, he met and greeted his 
old friend, Gordon, cordialW, and then 
he found himself near Lena Ogden.. He 
soon began to realize that Gordon’s 
monopoly of Miss Campbell, and Rose’s 
merry banter with Eckert Slocum was a 
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little overdone. He knew Gordon had 
alvrays been very fond of his Cousin Rose. 

He devoted himself to Miss Ogden, 
however. 

“ You have had a pleasant visit?" 

“ Very. I have never thanked you for 
the violets, Mr. Carey.” 

“ You liked them ? You were not of¬ 
fended?" 

*'No. You know I always loved vio¬ 
lets." 

" I confess I thought of that in send¬ 
ing those.” 

• “ You do not often think of me, 
now,” she replied, her glance challenging 
his. 

“ On the contrary, I have been think¬ 
ing entirely too much of you. You 
have not wen out of my thoughts for 
wpeks." 

” That is a kindly speech, but to what 
conclusion do you come ? ” , 

“None. I confess my mind is chaos 
when I try to adjust my relations to you. 
Even if I dared—” 

“Please say no more, Mr. Carey. 
We have said too much already. It is 
useless to ever try and convince me you 
speak from sincerity, or honor, when you 
assume that tone.” 

“Lena, I swear to you I am sincere 
when I—” 

“ Mr. Carey—” 

“Wou have forgotten how to say Her¬ 
bert,” reproachfully. 

“I have made a point of forgetting, 
just as I finally threw away your violets. 
Rose thought it strange when I tossed 
them from the car window. You had 
best go ask her about them, now.” 

“I will I but mark me, Lena, you 
shall answer me yet as I desire.” 

“ What can you desire? " 

“When I tell you, you will reply as I 
wish.” 

“And Rose?” 

“ Herbert,” called Rose’s sweet voice, 
a trifie plaintively, “won’t you come 
here, and help me scold Mr. Slocum. I 
am not good at an argument. ” 

Herbert started, as well he might, and 
hastened to Miss Myrrick, but more than 
one of the guests at Holmesdale had 
noted the earnest tete- 4 -tete. 

“ I should hate that girl if she did not 
suit my purpose,” thought Miss Kather¬ 


ine Myrrick, as she saw Herbert cross 
the roomj followed by Lena’s glance. 

But Miss Katherine Myrrick exercised 
the woman’s privilege of disliking an¬ 
other of her own sex who knew how to 
handle the weapon she had laid aside, 
for rumor whispered no more errant co¬ 
quette led men into folly than Katherine 
Myrrick in the heyday of her youth. 

In the few days intervening before the 
grand Hallowe’en party and its antici¬ 
pated mirth, Herbert and Rose were 
sadly at a loss to understand each other. 
Courtesy invariably gave Herbert the 
place at Rose’s side, but invariably cir- 
cumstances, over which he seemed to have 
no control, found him near Lena. Gor¬ 
don kept rigidly away from Rose, who 
grew merrier and paler every day. The 
men of the party finally resented Her¬ 
bert’s desertion of his fiancle enough to 
admit in a conversation in Gordon’s 
presence that “Carey was making a 
deuced ass of himself over I.ena Ogden, 
if he intended marrying his cousin.” 
Gordon ground his teeth, but remained 
silent. 

The day of the Hallowe’en party was 
a stormy one. There is no more positive 
way to learn to loathe or adore your 
friend, than to be shut up in a country 
house with him for a whole rainy day. 
There was more than an equinoxial tend¬ 
ency, there was electricity in the air, that 
morning of the 31st of October, when 
the guests at Holmesdale assembled for 
breakfast, j^fore evening the storm had 
culminated in a sharp quarrel between 
Rose and Herbert, which both endeavored 
to conceal from their seniors. 

It began, forsooth, with Herbert tax¬ 
ing Rose with rudeness to Gordon Went¬ 
worth the evening before, and a lack of 
warmth toward himself. She retajiated 
with a spirit that should have reminded 
him that Rudyard Kipling was right 
when he said “ a woman’s guess is much 
more accurate than a man’s certanity.” 
Rose asked him why he gave violets to 
Lena in a clandestine manner? and told 
her half a truth where the whole truth 
would have served him better ? Herbert 
was furious with Gordon for having be¬ 
trayed him, and denounc^ Gordon, 
whereupon Rose flew out like a ruffled 
dove, and defended Gordon bravely. 
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It ended in a patched peace both felt to 
be a hollow truce, and which Herbert 
(bose to hold as an excuse for the treach¬ 
erous tenderness he felt toward the woman 
he knew loved him. 

The entertainment for Hallowe'en was a 
dinner-dance, followed by the usual Hal¬ 
lowe'en sports. Several young people of 
ihe neighborhood were invited. Miss 
Myrrick presided with her inimitable 
pace, giving no one time to even cogitate 
on her curious arrangements of her guests. 
Gordon conducted Miss Ogden, while 
Herbert and Rose both inwardly raging 
ind rebelling sat side by side. Truly 
Miss Myrrick should have married an 
imbassador. Once, just before dinner, 
Gordon approached Rose. She was ex¬ 
quisitely dainty in a toilette of cream 
white, but she looked too pale and her 
great eyes were feverishly bright. 

“Tell me, has he been annoying you? 
his behavior with Miss Ogden is abomi¬ 
nable. If he is making you unhappy I'll 
thrash some sense into the infernal young 
puppy I ” Gordon's voice was full of 
concentrated wrath. He hardly knew 
what he said. Her glance had suprised 
him into it. Her hand closed on his a 
a moment quickly: 

“No, no, I don't care: it is not that, 
cannot make me unhappy. Please— 
please keep away, pordon I ” 

The pleading tone in which his name 
escaped her, sent him from her half 
dazed. For a week he had been Mr. Went¬ 
worth whenever she deigned to look his 
wnv. He was not versed enough in women 
to know what such conduct portended. 

The dancing was kept up quite vigor¬ 
ously in the large hall. Nuts were named 
and roasted on the big open hearth, for¬ 
tunes told by cards and the three fatal 
saucers. Apples were named and the 
seeds counted, or they were bobbed for 
by the men, with much merriment, even 
Major Tom participating in this sport, and 
coveting himself with glory and—water. 
And all the evening Herbert kept close 
at Lena's side. Lena, who as she realized 
her power over him, was radiant with 
beauty, and led him on with a skill that 
dazzled Miss Myrrick, and made Major 
Tom swear under his breath. In fact, the 
latter had to be coaxed and cajoled into 
silence by Miss Myrrick, as he saw his 


little sister so pale and quiet. It was one 
thing to disapprove of Herbert's suit; 
quite another to see his little sister tossed 
aside like an old glove for that “ light¬ 
headed flirt," as Major Tom rashly called 
Lena. Major Tom was glowering in a 
corner, his good temper all fled when the 
guests generally having departed. Rose 
and Lena were merrily challenged to put 
the last trick to the test. They had vainly 
boasted of not being afraid to put the last 
test of fate on trial, when at the midnight 
hour one was to go to the attic, and while 
looking into a mirror and slowly paring 
an apple, discover the reflected image of 
her future husband looking over her 
shoulder; the other was to go alone to the 
grove of pines, at a goodly distance from 
the house, and with a ball of yarn slowly 
wind it up, when the future spouse was 
supposed to appear and speak as he wound 
up the ball also. 

Lena was to go to the grove of pines; 
Rose to the attic. 

.At the last moment Lena's heart mis¬ 
gave her. Not that she was haunted by 
fear, but she knew who would meet her 
in the grove. But she also knew that if 
she once met him there alone, she would 
wreck Rose's happiness forever. If she 
yielded to the temptation of her love, she 
knew she would never again release Her¬ 
bert from bondage. 

As they left the room, the girls met in 
the hall. Lena said hastily:— 

"Rose, take this; go to the garden, I 
beg of you." 

Rose turned a white face and flashing 
eyes upon her. 

“What do you mean?" she cried; and 
then the women looked each other in the 
eyes, and Rose felt a great pity for the 
beautiful girl before her. 

"Save me. Rose—save me from my¬ 
self, from dishonor. You are more 
worthy.” 

“ Where is he? What do you mean? 
Is Herbert going to run away with you?"' 
With inflnite scorn despite her pity. 

“ No, no—not that. But if he speaks- 
to me again to-night as he has done, I 
cannot resist him. Keep your lover; I' 
do not want him. Go, meet him in the- 
pine grove. It is but a foolish infatu- 
ation he feels for me." 

" If I go, it will be to release him. He 
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is no lover of mine," cried Rose; and, 
seizing the yarn from Lena, Rose sped 
away, still dazed and angry at Lena’d last 
words. 

Down the path she sped, too excited to 
feel any fear of the darkness, when she 
heard steps behind her, then voices, and 
shrinking behind a friendly pine, she saw 
distinctly two men coming toward her, 
one—the larger of the two—stopping the 
other with a haughtly gesture of detention. 

"Carey—Herbert.” Gordon Went¬ 
worth’s voice rang sternly, although care¬ 
fully modulated. " Go back to your 
cousin. Re a man, and not a coward. 
Tell her, if you cannot fulfil your vows to 
her, but do not sneak here to meet a jilt. 
Leave that to older fools, like myself.” 

“ Do you know what you are saying, 
Gordon ? How dare you speak thus of 
my friend.” 

"By the same right I turn you from 
disgrace toward your duty. What folly 
is this; to fling away the pure, innocent 
love of your cousin for a smile from Lena 
Ogden. Go back, I say; let me meet the 
woman who strove to wreck my life. Oh, 
you foolish boy I can you not see—” 

" No ! I neither see nor understand 
your right to interfere in this matter. Let 
meattendtomyownafiairs. Letmepass.” 

" You shall not go to meet that woman. 
Listen to me, Herbert, for the love I bear 
you—for the sake of lang syne, I will 
confess my soul to you. I love the little 
Rose, May God forgive me I I meant 
no wrong. But I cannot see her made 
unhappy, and ill, by your folly with Lena 
Ogden. I want her to be happy. 

Gordon’s tone was one of steady plead¬ 
ing, but an oath of anger broke from 
Herbert, and Rose knew a slight struggle 
took place between the men. Then Her¬ 
bert's voice fell coldly, and she knew he 
was in ode of his dull, deadly rages. 

"Release me at once I 1 will do as 
you wish, but the consequences be on 
your own head.” 

"You promise me Rose shall be your 
first consideration 7” 

" She shall be myyfrr/consideration," 
in a low tqne, that made Rose shiver, and 
rejoice that she was not in the attic. Then 
she saw Herbert stride back toward the 
house, and heard Gordon sigh heavily. 


Then, as he walked on, a voice tUjt 
thrilled him with amazement and delight ' 
fell upon his ear, as Rose ran into his 
arms, crying; 

" Oh, Gordon! Gordon I don’t leave 
me here alone. I’m so scared—and oh I 
you dear, darling old fellow—I’m so glad 
—so glad—you love me.” 

"Oh my poor little darling, do not 
cry. I tried to do all I could for your 
happiness—Rose, Rose, my poor child I" 

" I’m not crying for him,” cried Rose, 
sobbing hysterically. "I do not cares 
pin about him / ” 

"Then why are you crying, my own 7” 

" Because—because I am glad you love 
me. Let him elope with Lena—so long 
as I have^^»», you dear old stupid boy." 

And Gordon’s reply cannot be trans¬ 
lated into cold English. 

And Herbert, who knew a quick way 
to the attic, got to the door just before 
Lena nervously entered the long room 
with its sloping roof. Her candle burned 
dimly, and the hand shook that held the 
apple. 

As she drew near the mirror, Herbert 
stepped quickly behind her. She saw his 
face in the mirror, gave a little cry, and 
was caught in his arms. Then after a 
moment of rapturous silence Herbert said, 
solemnly: 

" It is fate—kismet—my darling, it is 
useless to resist.” 

Before he slept that night Herbert 
made his confession to Rose in an humble, 
manly fashion that became him. Rose 
was very gentle, and gave him her hand 
a moment in hearty good will. 

" I hope you’ll be very happy, Her¬ 
bert,” she said, demurely. 

She looked so sweet that Herbert, who 
had never known the time when he could 
not kiss his pretty cousin, in the exuber¬ 
ance of his joy, ^nt his lips to her, but 
she checked him. 

"No,” she said, blushing furiously, 
" I must not —Gordon says I must never 
kiss you again—and Gordon is—still— 
the ‘ other man,’ you know I ” 

And then she fled, leaving him to gaze 
after her. Then, with a long, low whistle, 
"By Jove I ’’ he muttered, "quits, sure 
enough, and how quickly they did it. 
p_h_e.^wl” 
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BY ELIZA PRANCES MORLARTY. 

.Ualloiceen, 18.—The old clocli on the 
stairs chimes half past eleven; an uncanny 
hour for a timid woman to be sitting alone 
in this past-haunted chamber," grandfather’s 
den.'* It is a night of storm and darkness. 
The weird complaints of troubled nature are 
an harmony with the impenetrable gloom 
that infolds the world without. The massive 
boughs of the ancient oaks are groaning 
like sentient, suffering things *, with melan¬ 
choly soos the rain dashes unweariedly 
against the casement, while to my shrinking 
fancy the homeleas 'winds are unblest spiritb 
pleading lor admittance with low intermit¬ 
tent cries. 

A hush in the storm and I lay down the 
volume that has lured me to linger at the 
fireside after its charmed circle retired. Bui 
•of all nights of the year Halloween is the 
one to appreciate the Shakesperian imagina¬ 
tion, the unequalled humor of Scotland’s 
peasant bard. 

Late in the evening when I sat at the 
window watching the progress of the storm, 
a tail tree that grew on the wayside sud¬ 
denly fell across the path of an ap’proaching 
traveller on horseback. The startled ani¬ 
mal reared and plunged with such violence 
that the rider was thrown to the ground. In 
another moment Murt, our Celtic coachman, 
rushed to his aid, assisting him to rise with the 
impulsive sympathy of his race ; he led him 
into the hall while he warmly congratulated 
him on bis narrow escape from “ double 
danger ” as he phrased it. 

“ Sjee to tne horse, Murt, this gentleman 
shall be my care ‘or the present.” ' 

In his brief but kind way my husband re¬ 
ceived the stranger, who happily escaped in 
Jurv, though his head was dashed against a 
large stone on the road. 

A Scotchman’s head is proof against all 
accidents,” he said good humoredly, when 
seated by our cheeiy ingle-side, where he 
was soon on terms of friendly intimacy with 
ail our little family circle. 

“ In fact,” he continued, “ I was thinking 
of the famous ride of Turn O’Shanter past 
Allowav Kirk when the tree fell. Then the 
wild antics of my sober steed, and the shriek¬ 
ing and the howling of the wind and trees, 
confirmed me in the belief that my horse 
and myself were under the witchery of 
.Halloween.” 

Sixty winters had silvered the scanty locks 
ol Mark Macivor, while his round g.'od- 
tempi'fttd face shone with the ruddy hue of 
healtii. A native of Scotland, he had been 
a resident of New England for forty years. 
At present he is visiting fiiends in the vicin¬ 
ity of Graytown, who reside a mile or more 
from our home, so that he very gladly ac¬ 
cepted our invitation to remain lor the night 
at The Oakes. 

After lea when we were again gathered i 
around the bright ingle, our pleasant guest! 
ot the evening entertained us.with an ac¬ 
count of the spells practised on this pro¬ 
phetic night in his own bonnie land. Hal¬ 
loween being the grand anniversary night of 
the mrial little people known the world over 
asFdries, it is the eve of evee for a simple; 
peasantry to pry into futurity, with a firm 
faith in the efficacy of the spells employed. 
'With a delightful humor and emphasis he 
read to us '• Halloween,” laying down the 
poems with an enthusiastic exclamation. 
*‘The wrrid will never have but one Burns!” 

" Have you nothing to recount to us of 
your own experience in testing any of the 
incantations described in the poem ?” asked 
Aunt Jerusba eagerly. 

Though i.roud of the Buiilan blood in her 
veins, our elderly aunt had already intimated 
to me, in a confidential whisper, that she 
-jneant to test some of the charms before 
i'ed-lime. 

“The incantalions,” he returned with a 
qu'.et smile, “aro practised altogether by 
ttiat privileged sex whose darling passion is 
—curiosity. But is not this propensity 
theirs by a very ancient inheritance? 
However, I will tel! you a true tale of All¬ 
hallow’s eve. Thongh the sunshine of 
matrimony does not light its close—that 
inevitable illumination of the majority of 
stories—it maybe of some interest to you 
to learn that the characters in this tale were 
well known to the narrator,” 

Hark I the old clock chimes the wizard 
hour of midnight. A bush in the etorm, 
and banishing the drowsy god from my 
presence, I shake up the smouldering embers 
into a cheery glow. The witchery of work 
is u))on me, and did I seek my ebamb: r 
now, life’s nocturnal “sweet restorer” would 
fail to woo me Into apalhelic nblivion of the 
day’s commingling joys and cares. So 1 
turn to my journal to recount the tale as 
related by our guest of Allballow’s eve. 


THE STORY OF THE BROKEN RING. 

Not many years ago there lived on the 
outskirts of a picturesque New England 
Village, a- Scotch farmer named Ainslie. 
He emigrated from his native land in early 
youth, having previously fortified himself 
for life's battle with that blessed appendage, 
a loving wife. Years of industry and 
frugality rewarded him with the ownership 
of a fine farm, and a pleasant, roomy, 
though somewhat old-fashioned homestead. 

Four cnildren were the crowning treasures 
for which he and his good wife daiiy 
thanked the Giver of all good. The only 
daughter, Jeanic, was a general favorite in 
the village, and a rustic beauty withal, 
while she was the indulged darling of the 
household. What with her many winsome 
ways it cuuld scarcely be otherwise. 

She was now in her seventeenth year, tall 
and well formed, with a fair handsome lace 
and a pair of roguish dark eyes that ever 
seemed to reflect the archness and vivacity 
ItiHt lairly brimmed over in her glad young 
heart. 

As may be surmised, Jeanie had many 
admirers among the young men of the 
neighborhood. She treated all alike, with 
a coquettish ini ifferencs one day and a 
tantalizing regard the next. Unconsciously 
at first, perhaps, she favored Richard Wild 
above all other*. It was a sweet revelation 
to herself in time that her dear playmate of 
earlier days had won her heart. Once 
given it could never be recalled. This she 
would nut admit to Richard, less from a 
wish to teat hia love and cunstancy, than 
f.UQi a ctilaiu uiaid.in^j reserve that made 
iicf shrink inaUnciively from avowing how 
iiear he was to her. So Richard seemed to 
Voo without winning, yet he coniihued to 


press his suit unsuB’ained by any satisfao- 
torv hope of conquest. 

Of a proud and passionate nature he at 
times determined to forsake his love quest 
tod'humble himself no more to the teasing 
bdaiity, but a soil glance from the hughing 
eyes, that half revealed the love that the 
pou'ing! liparsfiused tbl^onfess, ever ban¬ 
ished hU resolve and kept him captive in 
the silken obains she bad wove around him. 

Richard, too, lived on the outskirts of 
the village, his father being ^ a wealthy 
farmer and he an only child, nia future in¬ 
dependence seemed well assured. He had 
loved his prei'y neighbor sinre they conned 
the same page, sealed side by side on the 
rude bench in the village school. 

As a' boy l.e was prone to indulge in 
glowing visions of the magical “someiime” 
when grown to manhood’s estate he would 
be hot only part proprietor of the finest 
farm in the country, as his father promised, 
but the proud possessor of the fairest wife 
also, and he and his sweet Jeanie would be 
as happy as the days were long. 

The petty prejudices of his youth still 
clung to farmer Wild, and although gradu 
ally yielding to that larger benev alenee that 
merges all laces in one human family, and 
that was extending its beneficent influence 
among hia class, he continued to frown on 
the encroachment of foreigners. Although 
lie respected hia thrifty Scotch neignbor, 
John Aiholie, he was far from countenancing 
an inler*m8rriage between the two famines. 
He did noi, however, prohibit his son’s 
visits to Jeanie Ainslie, or interfere openly 
with bis choice of a wife, well knowing that 
his weak and unworthy objection would 
awaken s the young man’s indignation and 
hasten the event he was so desirous of pre¬ 
venting. 

Both 1 men had violent tempers when 
aroused^ but the son’s was of short duration, 
and when after some sudden ebuUlion of 
passion, his better nature prevailed, and 
with a frank proffer of the hand of good-fe|- 
lowship and a “forgive and forget,” more 
than lip deep, he would retain a friend and 
disarm a foe. 

The knowledge of bis quick and ungov¬ 
ernable temper made Jeanie hesitate in en¬ 
gaging herself to her persevering lover. 
Her anxious parents had more than once 
expressed crave doubts of her happiness as 
the wife of Richard Wild, saying that peace 
would not dwell in a home where its head 
was swayed by a violent temper that during 
its swift duration overwhelmed will, reason 
and judgment. So matters progressed but 
slowly towards the fullfilment of Richard’s 
youthful day dreams. True, being now of 
age, his father allowed him half the profits 
ol the farm; but the ideal wife, who was to 
adorn his home, like the bird in the story, 
that “ when nearest and most inviting,” 
ever seemed to elude his longed for poases- 
aioD. 

Jeanie Ainslie had celebrated her eigh¬ 
teenth birthday but a short month before, 
and now she was welcoming All-hallow’s 
eve with its festive frolics,'for the cherished 
customs of the old land were continued by 
her parents in the new. 

To Richard, too, it was a day of signifi¬ 
cance, for he arose that morning with a full 
■ielermination to get a final answer from 
Jeanie. 

“ This day,” he said resolutely, “ shall 
seal my fate. Jeanie must make a solemn 
promise to be mine, or—well, 1 don’t like to 
reflect on what may occur il she refuses 
She has played with my heart long enough, 
now she must give mn hers ; no other man 
shall possess il to laugh at my failure and 
chagrin. She or 1 shall die first.” 

In this in'.emperate mood he went about 
the farm-work. Some overshadowing prr- 
aentiment of disappoinlirent and^ disaster 
prevented him from seeking an interview 
aiih his sweetheart early in the day; the 
afternoon wore on, and the departing sun 
wrapt in robes ot ruby and purple was van¬ 
ishing through the golden gales of the West 
when Richard Wild stood on the threshold 
of Jeanie Ainslie’i door. 

He found the object of bis love and every 
thought that day alone in the pleasant par¬ 
lor, to which her skillful hand uud lent 
many an adornment; little objects of taste, 
home-made and inexpensive, that contrib¬ 
uted much in making tne pretty nest oltrac 
live. But what could adorn the homestead 
like the beautiful girl, crowned with the 
triple graces, youth, health and happiness. 
This was in Richard’s mind and shone in 
his eyes as he seated himself at her half 
timid request by the cheery fire burning on 
the open hearth, while Jeanie continued her 
employment decorating the walls and pic¬ 
ture-frames with the glorious autumn leaves 
that she had gathered in the adjoining wood¬ 
lands. 

Richard had schooled himself into calm¬ 
ness, and Jeanie rather felt than saw by his 
manner that he would insist on a decisive 
acknowleugment of her feelings towards him. 
Without being conscious ot any special 
reason for withholding the truth, she shrank 
from a present avowal of the love that hith¬ 
erto she had guarded as a cherished secret, 
bo she lingered over the arrangement ^ of 
trailing vines and ferns, laughingly saying 
with a pretty air of apology for her contin¬ 
ued preoccupation, that she was expecting a 
little party of girl friends to spend the 
evening. They were to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Hallowe’en. 

“ I ask but a few minutes of your atten¬ 
tion, and surely, Jeanie, you will not deny 
my request.” 

He had risen and placed a chair for her on 
the hearth-rug beside his own. She had 
noticed the tremor in his voice when he 
apoke, and seated herself with evidei.t re¬ 
luctance. R chard’s eyes rested on her 
half-averted face; her small, firm hands 
were clasped tightly as if in resistance, while 
a conscious power was in her whole aspect. 
In contraaistinction to all this, he noted in 
the silent moments that ensued, the paling 
of the rose on her cheek, the relaxing of the 
foMed hands and visible trembling of the 
mobile lips. 

He bad determined to be calm, but his 
words came forth in a torrent, and stung by 
her continued silence he accused her of un¬ 
feelingness and trifling with his affections. 
With an impu.se of which she quickly re¬ 
pented, she made light of bis passion, say¬ 
ing half playfully that she could not love 
one with such a fiery temper, that he mus. 
be pul on probation for a year and by that 
lime she would know her heart better. All 
circumstances considered, she could not, she 
said, give him a dedded answer at piesent. 

“ Is this your decision?” he asked in an 
undertone. 

“Neither you nor any one else, Richard, 
shall be accepted by me before another year.” 

This with a saucy toss of the head, little 
in keeping with the agitation of her heart. 
Then Richard sprang to his feet. 

“Fool that L was ever to put faith in 
woman!” 

Harsh were the tones that always before 
mad^ music in her ears. Snatching from the 
table the ring that he brought, hoping to 
have placed lion her finger as a mute wit¬ 
ness of their engagement, he stamped upon 
the golden emblem of love and constancy, 
breaking it in twain under his heel; then 
spurning the divided circle into the ashes, he 
caught up hia hat and rushed with muttered 
imprecations from the room. 

Jeanie aghast at ibis display i)f passion 
hastened after her irate lover crying, 

“Come back, Richard, come back and hear 
what I have to say.” 

He had already reached the garden ga‘e. 
He heard the yearning call—“Come back, 
Richard!’'but his heart was full of wrath 
and bitterness, and muttering between his 
teeth “Never, never!" he dashed needlessly 
on, unconsious that a group of young girls 
were walchi; g him Irom the road-side with 
many consents on his excited appearance. 

They f^nd their young hostess in tears,, 
searching among the ashes for the broken 
ring. 

“It is a bad omen,” she sighed, “a broken 
engagement ring—Richard and I will never 
be married. I feel it in my heart. Poor 
foolish fellow, if he but knew how much 
1 love him and only hesitate from accepting 
him when I see that wretched temper of his 
flashing up at the slightest provocation.” 

Here she was inierupted by the entrance 
of her gay companions. She accounted for 
her tearful agitation by saying th it she and 
Richard had a little quarrel, but that tu-mor- 
iow would see peace restored between them 
again. 

*‘Now, girls,” she added, “it is not worth 
thinking about and certainly shall not mar 
the pleasures of this evening.” 

“To moirow," she thought, “I will end 
Richard’s suspense. Doesn’t his one failing 
call for my forbearance ? Instead of flyng, 
like a cowaid from bis poor ungovernable 
temper, I must arm myself with the mighti¬ 
est of weapons, loVe and patience, and so 
conquer and subdue it.” Quieting her fears 
with this resolution she yielded herself to 
the pleasures of the hour. 

The fire blazed brightly, flinging dancing 
shadows O'i ceiling and wells, the candles in 
antique silver sconces, mementoes of native 
land, shed a softened light on the attractive 
group of young girls gathered around the 
broad heartb-sione. 

Jeanie had apparently recovered her vi¬ 
vacity, and her spirits rose high with each 
peal of rippling laughter that greeted some 
pretty experiment or innocent incantation. 
The momen'ssped lightly on while the little 
parly full.of. the glad spirits of youth, sought 
to discover wba<. fortune th^ luture had in 
store for them, . .The. burning of nuts was a 
favorite charm. As the nuts lay in the fire 
the name of a lad.or lasric .was given to each 
partibulb^ one $ accordihgly as they burnt 


quietly together or started ftrom beside one 
another the course and Issue of love would be.; 
This caused a deal of merriment. Then folr 
lowed the no less diverting experiment of 
pouring hot lead idto water to see fi'ating 
therein rings, money bags, tombstones or 
whatever the fancy fashioned from the piot- 
ur'sque outlines. Apples and eggs were 
used tor many of the playful spells. To 
show pictures of the future Jeanie broke the 
whites of eggs i> to goblets half filled with 
water, then lightly drawing un the vapory 
lepi-esentalion, she started and turned pale 
to see a broken ring and the perfect sem¬ 
blance of a heart. The latter parted' from 
the mazy mass of white, and dropped back 
into the water, dividing in two it fell. 

“ Jeanie, I hope that heart foreshadowed 
Richard’s doom,” laughed one of the lively 
girls. “He .leservesto hi ve his broken.” 

“ 1 would sooner lha’. mine were broken 
than that any harm should befall Richard,” 
returned Jeanie fervently. 

So they went on trying many other exper¬ 
iments, at limes breaking into snatches of 
song, singing like the birds with unconscious 
gladness. 

Kitty Ray, Jeanie’smost intimate friend, 
being more observant and sympathetic than 
the others, noticed that the queen of the gay 
group of girls was subject to moments of 
dejection in the height of the merriment. A 
smite and a tear seemed blenfling in her 
black eyes at once. So she took an oppor¬ 
tunity to accompany Jeanie to the larder, 
for an additional supply of nuts, to learn the 
cause of her quairel with Richard Wild. 
Jeanie confided all to her friend. 

“ Never mind the young savage, Jeanie,” 
laughed the comforting Kitty. “.Quarrel in 
haste and repent at leisure. Take my word 
for it, Jeanie, before the night U over, or 
early to-morrow at farthest, Richard will 
come back and humbly sue for pardon. No 
doubt he would be at your feet before now, 
but is prevented by the^^resence of the girls. 
1 suppose he wishes us at the antipodes. 
Come, dear Jeanie, dismiss from your mind 
the fear that a broken engagement ring fore¬ 
tokens a final separation. Halloween comes 
but once a year, so laugh and be merry. A 
year from now 1 shall be dancing at your 
wedding.” 

The old clock in the corner struck eight, 
reminding the young people that another 
hour must terminate their sport, lor the quiet 
villagers kept early hours. 

“ Ihere is another test that I should like 
to try,” s'lid Jeanie, in a wistful tone, that 
Kitty alone noticed. “It is this. The one 
who wishes to pry into futurity,” she con¬ 
tinued smiling, “ must go out with eyes shut 
and pull a stalk of kail, its being large or 
small, straight or crooked is prophetic of the 
.size or shape of the luture husband. If any 
earth sticks to the root that is wealth, and 
the taste of the heart of the stem, indicates 
his temper and disposition. Finally hang 
the plant over the door and the first young 
man who enters will be the husband of the 
young lady who dwells therein. 1 know,” 

: she added, “ that these pleasant old customs, 
so dear to the memory of the Scotch emi- 
giant in a far distant land, are regarded as 
superstitions id New England. It Scott and 
Burns we>'e superstitious in loving and 
cherishing the playful ceremonies of Hallo¬ 
ween, then I am floubly so in practising 
them ; and 1 only regret that we have no 
kail in our garden; so I cannot try this last 
experiment.” 

“ That does not matter,” chimed in several 
ol the merry makers together. “There is 
plenty and to spare in farmer Wild’s garden. 
Surely, he’ll not be the poorer for the trans¬ 
fer of a stalk of kr.il ?” 

Jeanie changed color, and at first tried to 
dissuade the frolicBt'm<i girls from entering 
her neighbor’s garden. 

“ Of course we can have all we want by 
merely asking for il,” said Kilty saucily. 
“ But the fun is in taking it uninvited.” 
Then whispering in Jeaiiie’s ear, “ Remem¬ 
ber, J f-rophesied already who is to come,” 
wrapt her shawl around her plump little 
form in preparation for the adventure. 

“ Ws shall be back in ten minutes, 
mother,” cried Jeanie, looking into the pleas¬ 
ant sitting-room where her parents were en¬ 
tertaining a few old friends. 

Without further explanation she and her 
fun loving companions hastened down the 
road towards the ueighborin/ farm. They 
soon reached the vegetable garden in the 
rear of farmer Wild’s dwelling, pausing 
under a broad-branched oak-tree. 

“ Jeanie,” said one of her companions, “ I 
remember now, heaftng that old cross Wild 
complaining a few days ago to my father, 
that some t f the village boys were trespass¬ 
ing on his property and stealing his cor".. 
He said, with that determined look of his, 
that he meant to be even with them. Per¬ 
haps he is watching this very minute, and 
may set his big masiiff on us.” 

A low chorus of laughter broke in upon 
the expression of her fears. 

“ Girls,” exclaimed Jeanie resolutely, “ I 
am the one who wishes to test the spell of 
the kail, and I alone shall beard the lion io 
his den. Don’t move fr 9 m this spot until I 
return with my plunder^ By-b',” she 
laughed playfully waving her hand, and run¬ 
ning lightly across the road speedily re¬ 
moved a loose board from the fence and in 
another moment disappeared through the 
opening, her companions waiting in whis¬ 
pering expectancy under the old oak-tree. 

The night was mild as May, for the balmy 
breath of the Indian summer was floating 
througD the land. Above in a silve~y sea 
of mist iiUded the moon, and in the far blue 
depths through openings ii. the fleece-llke 
clouds shone out the eternal stars. 

After leaving Jeanie, Richard wandered 
about the farm mad with jealousy and dis¬ 
appointment. “She called me back and for 
what?” he muttered bitterly, “to play off 
her witcheries upon me. But she shall find 
tliat 1 am her slave no longer.” 

In. this mood he entered the bouse 
through the front door at the same moment 
that Jeanie passed through the opening she 
had made in the fence. Richard found his 
father pacing restlessly about the kitchen, 
which opened on the garden, and chafing at 
the loss of some corn that had been pur¬ 
loined the night before. 

“See, Dick, I’m prepared for them. I’ll 
pepper them 1” cried the irate old man 
pointing to a gun that hung over the fire 
place. 

“You dare not do it, dad,” returned the 
son surlily. 

He walked to the window and stood there 
with a blank gaze resting on the moon just 
appearing through parting clouds, while his 
inner eyes again beheld the prettily decor¬ 
ated parlor, with the queen of his heart 
seated beside him, listening reluctantly to 
his passionate appeal, and a moment later 
the look of dismay, grief and reproach in 
her sweet eyes. There was a pang in his 
heart, for he seemed to bear once more her 
unheeded call fur a reconciliation. 

“What trick of memory is this—or do my 
ears play me false?” be murmured. “Sure, 
iy I heard my name ca.led, and 1 feel her 
presence as if within my very soul. Fool 
that I was not to have returned. That 
cursed temper of mine is the bane of my 
life. No wonder that she dreads it. My 
darling loves me—I feel it. 1 cannot rest 
to-night without asking her forgiveness, her 
forbearance, and once more pleading for 
her love.” 

Even in these few minutes of meditation 
his nobler natuie rose above the baser one 
of ignoble anger that made him its fettered 
slave so often. 

Jeanie once on the spot Biat her lover’s 
feet so often pressed, seeing the evidence of 
his taste and industry on every side, un¬ 
heeded the object of her errand there, and 
with a tender longing to know if he had re¬ 
turned to his home, with lairy-like lightness 
passed on over the fallen leaves that 
damasked the ground. 'Phe curtains had 
not been drawn over the windows, and all 
the room was filled with the shine of a 
great log that blazed on the hearth. She 
saw the forms moving about, and lovingly 
wishing to know if Richard was there she 
stole silently along screened by a hedge 
that bordered the path leading to the rear 
door. The mton had drawn a cloud-veil 
over her sweit face, favoring the young 
girl’s advance, and the soft south west wind 
had hushed its murmurous sighing. She 
now recognized the tall well-knit figure 
standing at the window and involuntarily 
called his name. Starting at the sound of 
her own voice, with maiden timidity she 
crept under a cluster of bushes, filled with a 
shame-faced fear at being discovered in such 
a position. 

Richard turned suddenly irom the win- 
dow, reached up his hand and took down 
the gun. The old man caught him by the 
arm. 

“The thieves are in the garden, father, 
I’m convinced of it. I beard their stealthy 
miwements this minute.” 

“Dick, put back that gun. I never meant 
to use it; ’twas all talk. What demon has 
got into you, boy P” 

“ The shadow of your own demon, dad,” 
he laughed recklessly. •• Don’t be alarmed. 
I'll fire in an opposite direction from the 
corn plot.” 

In another moment he stepped to the rear 
door and fired. A shriek followed the re¬ 
port echoed by crjps of terror from the girls, 
who fled along the way that their dancing 
steps had come but a few miuutes befoie. 

The old man caught up a lantern and I 
hurried out. Richard, appalled at the | 
thought of having pt^rhaps recklessly taken 
the life of a fello.v creature, and with an in¬ 
stinctive fear of the consequences to bimseif, 
meohanically followed bis father. . On the 
pathway,, not many yards in advance, lay 
BUetohed in the dun moonlight the form o i 


^ woman. . ,The old man with a shudder 
lowered the lantern and threw the light on 
the face. In a tone of intense pain he cried: 

“Great f it is Jeanie Ainslie f” 

With h wild cry of despair and anguish 
unutterable, Richard flung himself on the 
ground beside the prostrate form of his love, 
tore open the shawl folded closely around 
her, and placed his hand on her heart—held 
it there—then turned with a blank helpless 
look towards his father. 

“ My bullet pierced your heart, Jeanie I” 
The words broke from his lips like the cry 
of a lost soul. 

Prone on the ground he took the cold 
hand of hia' dead love in his; on the slender 
forefinger 'vas the engagement ring—the di¬ 
vided circle united with a silken thread. j 

Half an hour later officers of justice ' 
fourtd Richard, drmb with anguish, stretched 
on the spot where Jeanie had yielded up her 
life 

The body had been removed to the deso¬ 
lated home, where the merry-making of 
Halloween was turned into mourning for 
the dead. 

The trial quickly followed. Farmer Wild 
was the only ultness for his son, his testi¬ 
mony merely agreeing with the statement of 
the accused that he had no intention to take 
life, that he only meant to frighten the sup¬ 
posed thieves, and fired without taking aim 
or seeing anyone to aim at. 

Richard had pleaded not guilty. He 
spoke in his own defence, proudly refuting 
i he charge that his love for Jeanie Ainslie 
was on the wane. He said his love for the 
deceased—he tried to 8;'eak her name but 
failed—grew with his growth. He could 
not remember the time when he did not love 
her. He would as soon lift a murderous 
hand to his aged mother us to have taken 
his darling’s life. Gladly would he have 
given his own to save hers. Overpowered 
with emotion, he sank back on his seat and 
covered his face with hia manacled hands, 
amid the deep hush and sympathy of the 
court. 

Kitty Ray was then called. Pale and 
teaiful, and with evident reluctance she 
gave her evidence. The prisoner lifted his 
bead and listened to every word as if he 
beard a r^-velation from heaven. 

As Jeanie’s confidant, she knew of her 
great love for the prisoner, and of her sor¬ 
row on account of his ungovernable temper. 
The quarrel was detailed, and the poor 
girl’s subsequent grief, along with her su¬ 
perstitious fear that the broken ring fore¬ 
tokened a final separation ; and lastly, 
Jeanie’s quest for the kail in hopes that her 
lover would be the first young man to enter 
after it was hung over the door. 

Richard’s face had become as marble. He 
knew air now ; in the desolation of bis de¬ 
spair he felt a momentary exultant thrill to 
know how entirely he possessed the true 
heart his hand had robbed of life. 

Kitty’s evidence weighed heavily against 
him. The jury gave their verdict of guilty, 
with a strong recommendation for mercy. 
Hewat sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Ten years after Richard Wild was par¬ 
doned. Broken in body and mind,with hair 
scant and gray, and carrying the visible 
signs ot age about him, he stood a stranger 
in his native village, avoide-l by those who 
once claimed him as a friend. Uls parents 
were beyond earthly sorrows, and fulfilling 
his mission to visit Jeaoie’s grave he turned 
from a place so full of overpowering mem¬ 
ories. 

On the far Pacific shores be was known 
among the miners as “ the voiceless man,” 
so seldom did he speak, though he seemed 
to find some balm tor sorrow in this silent 
corapanionship. The memory of that dread¬ 
ful night extinguished hope in his heart, and 
without hope life is a weary burden. He 
laid that burden down three years after the 
prison doors opened to give him liberty- 
freedom to be an aimless wanderer on the 
face of (he earth. 

In his last moments he whispered to the 
rough comrade that bent over him in the 
miner’s hut— 

“ Bury—it—with—me.” 

All was over—rest had come a last. 
Within the closed hand was found a broken 
ring wrapped in a shred of oiled silk. His 
last wish was religiously complied with by 
the stranger hands that laid him in mother 
earth. Over his heart they placed the 
broken ring 
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Martha’s and I^ettie’s Halloween. 

During the Revolutionary war my 
mother’s great-grandparents were among 
the settlers of this country, and from 
my grandmother I heard the following 
stor>’: 

The young people of early days were 
like the people of to-day. They liked 
fun, and although they were surrounded 
by danger they did not let it destroy 
their happiness altogether. They would 
have dances, singing schools, corn-husk- 
ings, log-rollings, and grubbing-bees, 
while the ladies would have wool-pick¬ 
ings, quiltings,sewing-frolics,etc. These 
parties were always followed by a party 
in the evening for the young folks, and 
the gallant young lover would have to 
see his lady love home with a gun on 
his shoulder. 

My great-grandmother was just seven¬ 
teen years old. She was very handsome 
and full of life; she was of fair com¬ 
plexion, with light curly hair and love¬ 
ly blue eyes. She had many suitors, 
and among them was a gallant j'oung 
colonel by the name of Roxley. He was 
both handsome and brave, and it was 
no wonder Martha lost her heart to him. 
However, she was not sure that she was 
the girl of his choice. He treated her 
with the utmost courtesy, l)ut he treated 
all the other girls the same way. On 
the 25th of October there was to be a 
grand ball given in honor of the soldiers. 
“Now,” thought Martha,“he will sure¬ 
ly tell me if he loves me.” However, 
she was disappointed. Although he 
showed a preference for her company 
he did not commit himself, and Martha 
v/as sorely disappointed. 

About this time her cousin Lettie 
Higgins came to visit her a few days. 
One afternoon they were sitting out 
under the shade of a large oak tree to 
get away from the smaller children 
while they talked their secrets over. 
What a pretty picture they made! Let- 
tie was almost as handsome as Martha, 
and her eyes sparkled with fun. After 
some sober talk Lettie looked up and 
burst out laughing. 

“Why, Lettie, what is the matter?” 

“I was just thinking, ” said she, ‘to¬ 
night will be Hallowe’en.” 

“So it is,” said Martha, “and we 
must have some fun. But what will we 
do?” 

“I don’t know,’’said Lettie. “Oh 


j’es, I do! Tom and Will have gone over 
to TJncle Ben’s and Colonel Roxley and 
Lieutenant Harley are to be there. I 
don’t know what they are going to do, 
but they are going to have some sport, 
for I heard them say they would start 
at tea o’clock. Let us go over there. ” 

‘ ‘ That would never do! ” said Martha. 
“The Colonel and Lieutenant would 
think we had come to see them, and I 
would not go for anything!” 

“They need not know we knew they 
were there!” said Lettie, pouting, a 
frown coming over her beautiful face. 
“You know j’ou like the Colonel. We 
will go into Uncle’s garden and walk 
backward with our eyes shut until we 
find the cabbage. Then we must pull 
the first one we get our hands on. We 
must carry the cabbage to the house 
then and listen at the conversation, and 
the names of the jmung gentlemen that 
we hear mentioned will be our husbands. 
-\nd suppose you hear the name of the 
Colonel! Oh how you blush!” 

“Go over there after night? Good¬ 
ness ! The wild beasts would tear us to 
pieces! Or the Indians would scalp us!” 
said Martha, with a shudder. 

“Oh, don’t be such a coward,” said 
Lettie. “I have gone two miles after 
dark, and it will be moonlight to-night; 
it will be almost as light as day. After 
we get our cabbage and hear the names 
we can slip in the back way and sleep 
in the kitchen. Auntie won’t tell on 
us. Oh won’t it be jolly fun?” said 
Lettie. 

‘ ‘ But papa and mama would never let 
us go, it’s no use taking. Papa says 
there is a large panther in the woods at 
Crossbyes, and that is only five miles 
avmj'. I am no coward, but I think dis¬ 
cretion the better part of valor. ’ ’ 

“Your father and mother need not 
know it, ’ ’ said Lettie. ‘' We can start be¬ 
fore night and you can say you are go¬ 
ing home with me, then we can wait in 
the old log barn until night, and we can 
go in a little while. ” Martha’s scruples 
were soon overcome, so the two girls 
went to the house to make preparations 
for the evening’s sport. Martha’s 
mother told them to hurry and not be 
after night. Martha almost backed out 
when she saw the anxious look on her 
mother’s face. But a wink from Lettie 
kept her from doing so. 

They had to pass Lettie’s home, and 
by the time they got to the barn it was 
sun-down. The girls went in the barn 
and sat down on the hay. By this time 
they were in great glee. The barn had 
been used as a kind of fort before the 
hay had been put in it. Martha glanced 
around the room and her eyes fell on 
three rifles standing in one corner. 

‘ ‘ Oh Lettie, we are in luck ! Here are 
some guns. Let us go and see if there 
is any ammunition. ’ ’ They went over 
and picked up a gun apiece, examined 
them and said they were all right. 

Lettie said, “The boys have left them 
here. They belong to the fort and here 
is plenty of ammunition.” They 
equipped themselves with a belt and 
powder horn, then went to the door and 
looked out. 

“It is as dark as it will be to-night,’’ 
said Martha, “so we had better travel.” 
So away they went, laughing at each 
other’s appearance. “It looks like a 
fool-hardy trip,” said Martha, ‘‘but 
somehow I feel like we ought to go. ’ ’ 
They had to cross a cleared field, then 
they came to woods, and there was just a 
beaten path through this woods—not 
even a wagon road. They had not gone 
far until the foliage on the trees made it 
look gloomy, and the leaves would rat¬ 
tle as they walked, and it seemed to the 
girls that a big Indian was hidden be¬ 
hind every tree. Both girls could shoot 


as well as their brothers, and now they 
clutched their guns as if they expected 
to meet some hidden foe. 

They were nearing the outskirts of the 
forest when they heard a rustle in a tree 
that leaned over the path. They had 
just passed under it. Martha turned, and 
as she looked up her eyes met those of 
a large panther. They looked to the 
frightened girl like balls of fire. Quick 
as thought her gun went to her shoulder. 
She took aim right between those shin¬ 
ing eyes. There was a deafening scream 
and down tumbled the terrible creature 
within two feet of where Lettie had 
been standing. The girls started on a 
run. There was only' a few rods more 
of woods, but it seemed miles to the 
girls. Soon they reached cleared ground. 

They were within a few rods of their 
Uncle’s house,but surely they were pur¬ 
sued by that dreadful monster. But it 
must be hurt or it would have caught 
them. They had just climbed the fence 
and got to the door and Lettie screamed: 
“Oh Uncle Ben, let us in! Let us 
in!” when a terrible yell was heard, 
and two tomahawks struck the door. 
Before it could be opened Lettie turned 
upon the enemy, fired, and a red-skin 
fell inside the inclosure. 

By this time the voices of the girls 
were recognized by their Uncle, who 
opened the door and took the two faint- 
ing girls in the house. The boys opened 
fire on the red-skins and soon caused 
them to retreat to the woods. 

In the morning the Colonel and Lieu¬ 
tenant went out to look at the dead In¬ 
dians, and to their surprise the one which 
Martha had shot was a white man. In 
his pocket was a letter stating that 
Colonel Roxley and the Lieutenant 
would be at Benjamin Higgins’ and 
they must surround the house and take 
him prisoner*or kill him if they had to 
burn the house. The Captain had taken 
the Indians to accomplish his design, 
and seeing the girls running in that 
direction, thought they were going to 
alarm the inmates and tried to catch 
them, but the girls were a good piece 
ahead,and being fleet on foot succeeded 
in arousing the inmates and saving their 
lives. 

After the Colonel found out that the 
girls came out on a Halloween tour, and 
they had saved his life, he could not 
thank them enough and finally told 
Martha that he had alway's loved her, 
and now he wanted her to be his brave 
little wife. Lettie was also victorious, 
and was the promised wife of the Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

After the eug:agements were announced 
to the uncle and family they all con¬ 
cluded to go to the woods and see if 
Martha had killed the panther. They 
found it just where it fell, dead 
enough. 

The girls almost fainted when they 
saw the terrible beast. The boys skinned 
him and Martha kept his hide as a 
memento of the night she went Hal- 
loweening. 

“Why, Tom and I intended to take 
the Lieutenant on a hunt for this old 
fellow,” said Will. 

“And the Indians would have had 
our scalps,” said the Colonel,“if it had 
not been for the girls coming to Hal¬ 
loween us. ’ ’ Rosa Cleary. 
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MATRIMONIAL DIVINATIONS. 

D UMB-CAKE, a mystical ceremony whose origin is lost, is still a 
popular anil much trusted form of matrimonial investigation, and 
special days are specially favored for this process of divination. Hal¬ 
loween (October 31) and St. John’s Eve (June 23) are the universally 
])ojuiIar choice, but on St. Agnas’ Eve (January 20), St. Valentine’s 
Eve (February 13), St. Mark’s Eve (April 24), or St. Faith’s Eve (Oc¬ 
tober 6) one can also bake the diirab-cake with potent effect. It is to 
be concocted and emnloved thus. The nartv of srirls must number 
three, and absolute silence must prevail through the whole of the 
operation. 

Two make it, 

Two b.ake it. 

Two break it. 
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At midnight each maid eats a portion of the cake and takes a portion 
in her liand, walks to bed backward, and sleeps with the durab-eake 
under her jnllow. Of course she sees plainly in her dreams her future 
husbaud. On St. Faitli’.s Day the custom somewhat varies: the cake 
must be made of water, flour, sugar, and salt. The cake must be turned 
three times by each person during the baking. It is then divided 
into long strips and passed through a wedding-ring borrowed from a 
woman who has been married at least seven years. All this in silence, 
but as the husband-hunter eats her dumb-cake she says,— 

“ O good St. Faith, be kind to-night, 

And bring to me my heart’s delight. 

Let me my future husband view, 

And be my vision chaste and true.” 

Then all three maids get into bed together with the wedding-ring tied 
to the head of the bed. Three widows can also try this charm. 

In the “Journal of the Young Lady of Virginia” we find the gay 
group of young Southern beauties, with much fear and trembling, eating 
the “duni-cake” in Mr. Washington’s house. 

On various saints’ days vast opportunity was given for matrimonial 
divination. In “Aubrey’s Miscellanies” we read,— 

“ The women have several magical secrets handed down to them by 
tradition, as on Saint Agnes’ night, 21st January. Take a row of pins 
and pull out every one, one after another, saying a Pater Noster, sticking 
a pill in your sleeve, and you will dream of him or her you shall marry. 
You must bo in another county, and knit the left garter about the right- 
legg’d stockiu (let the other garter and stockiu alone), and as you 
rehearse these following verses, at every comma knit a knot: 

“ ‘Tliis knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet, 

That I may see 

Tlie man tliat shall my husband be, 

How he goes and wh.at he wears, 

And what he docs all the days.’ 

Accordingly in your dream you will see him, if a musician, with a 
lute or other instrument; if a scholar, with a book,” and so on. 

Another dream-charm for St. Agnes’ Eve was to take a sprig of 
rosemary and another of thyme and sprinkle them thrice with water, 
then place one in each shoe, and stand shoe and sprig on either side of 
the bed, repeating,— 

“St. Agnes, that’s to lovers kind, 

Come ease the trouble of my mind.” 

In many places the notion prevailed that to insure the perfection of 
these charms the day must be spent fasting. It was called “St. Agnes’ 
fast.” 

Keats’s beautiful lines commemorative of the day seem doubly 
exquisite when read after conning the clumsy folk-rhymes : 
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They told me how upon St. Agnes’ Eve 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright: 

As supperless to bed they must retire 
And conch supine their beauties lily white; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven, with upward eyes, for all that they desire. 

In Scotland the lasses sow grain at midnight on St. Agnes’ Eve, sing¬ 
ing,— 

“ Agnes sweet and Agnes fair. 

Hither, hither now repair. 

Bonny Agnes, let me see 
The lad who is to marry me.” 

And tlie figure of the future sweetheart appears as if reaping the 

grain. 

I cannot recall ever liaving seen in iny scliool-days any matrimonial 
divining tests save one. It was this. A key was jilaced in the Bible 
at the second chapter of Solomon’s Song, verses 16 and 17, and tlie 
book tied firmly together, with the handle of the key left beyond the 
edges of the leaves. The tips of the little finger of the charm-tester 
and of a friend were placed under the side of the key, and then they 
“ tried the alphabet” with the verses above named : that is, tliey began 
thus: “A. My beloved is mine, and I am his. He feedeth among 
the lilies. Until the day break and the .shadows fall away, turn, my 
beloved,” etc. At the word ‘‘'turn” the Bible was supposed to turn 
around if A were the fii'st letter of the lover’s name. Thus could the 
entire name ie spelt out. I am sure I was not more than eight yearn 
old when I saw this charm tried, but I distinctly recall the uncanny 
chill I felt when the Bible slowly turned and fell from the fingers of 
the girls who were “ trying the alphabet.” 

I have since learned that when we thus “ turned the Bible” we were 
practising theomancy,—one of the fifty-three varieties of necromantic 
art enumerated in an old book,—two others being pyromancy, charms 
through the use of fire, and botonomancy, through the use of herbs 
nnd flowers 

Alice Morse Earle. 
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MERRY HALLOWEEN GAMES 

By Anna Margaret Price 

W HEN one has decided oh a Halloween 
frolic, and llie invitations have been 
arranged and sent, many problems con¬ 
front the hostess, each requiring more 
thouerht than the ordinary party. 

The matter requiring' tnost' thought is 
the decoration of the rooms. The Hal¬ 
loween arrangements which are too elabo¬ 
rate miss their point An ideal place in 
which to hold such a party is the large, 
old-fashioned country barn, with the sweet¬ 
smelling mows above, and the soft light of 
many lanterns hung from the rafters.' With 
the barn party, however, the almost indis¬ 
pensable wood-fire must, of necessity, be 
outside. In the majority of cases the party 
should meet in the house, within a few 
rooms, and the old-fashioned pumpkin or 
squash be the chief dependence. 

Let all the light that is used, either 
indoors or out, come from pumpkin lan¬ 
terns. The smaller ones, hollowed out and 
with grotesque faces cut in the rind, should 
be fastened with wire around ordinary gas- 
burners, while one huge pum|}kin, with a 
lamp looking out from the grinning face, 
and apples, nuts, and oranges piled around 
itj will make a sufficiently striking centre¬ 
piece for the supper table. For the rest, 
bunches of wheat or grasses over pictures 
and in vases, ears of ripened com, and 
festoons of brilliant cranberries strung 
upon a thread, will give a suggestion of 
the country to the scene. Wherever pos¬ 
sible, have a roaring, crackling, open-fire. 

9 

KOW TO ENTERTAIN THE GUESTS 

A ny innocent joke, penetrated in a spirit 
of friendly mischief, will befit the 
night. The idea of the olden time cen¬ 
tred around the pairing of lad and lass, 
hence the chestnuts were put before the 
fire to test the future of those whose names 
they bore: If they burned steadily the 
courtship would go well, if they popped 
apart the course of true love would, not 
mn smooth. Hand-glasses, with apples 
beside them, should be placed here and 
there, so that the modem Eve may eat 
her apple and wait for Adam to peep over 
her shoulder. 

Greater pleasure, however, will be found 
in the games which all may play. The 
tub of water, with floating apples which 
must be lifted out by the teeth alone, and 
the fork suspended from the ceiling, with 
its lighted candle at one end, and the 
apple from which a bite is io be taken, at 
the other, will cause much merriment. 
The search for the ring in flour is also 
much enjoyed. The flour containing a 
ring is packed upon a large platter. The 
guests each cut off a slice with a knife^ and 
the one uncovering the ring must pick it 
up with his teeth. 

Lead, melted in large iron spoons, may 
be dropped in water, and fortunes told 
from the shapes which it a.ssumes. 

Great amusement may be had by_ plac¬ 
ing two hickory-nuts, about three inches 
apart, on the hearth in front of an open 
fire. One is supposed to represent the girl 
who places it there, and the other, her as 
yet undeclared, but mentall^r-chosen, lover. 
Should the nuts burn brightly a happy 
marriage will result. Should the nut 
named after the man jump toward the nut 
named after the girl she may expect a pro¬ 
posal before the next new moon. 


.. rayiTAllORS FOR A BROWNIE HALLOWEEN 

pOR children from seven to ten years a 
^ new and helpful turn tp Halloween may 
be given by sending out the following 
invitation on Brownie note paper: 

The Brownie Cian 

Will meet at the home of Mrs. Charles Miles 
on Halloween 

October thirty-first, from seven o’clock till nine 
Your presence is reguested 


On the opposite page place the following 
verses, _ with the request that they be 
memorized before the party: 

BROWNIE SONG 
We all are Brownies, evere one. 

We have a hidden wand. 

And twining round it are the words; 

“ We love to lend a hand." 


Chorus. 

A helping hand is all we have. 

And that we gladly give, 

Hurrahl hurrahl for Brownies all 
Wherever they may live. 

We Brownies dearly love a joke. 

We are a merry band. 

But most of all and best of all. 

We love to lend a hand I 
Chorus, 

»-• 

MYSTERIOUS WORK OF THE BROWNIES 

W ITH a suggestion or two from the 
older folk the children will speedily 
catch the spirit of the occasion. While 
impatiently waiting for the evening in 
question the mysterious work of a Brownie 
hand will be manifest. The lessons will 
be learned before the usual time, unasked 
errands will be run, the baby will be kept 
entertained, and the once-disordered room 
will be found tidy. On entering the 
Brownie precincts on October 31 the 
children are mysteriously led, the boys 
into one room, the girls into another, 
whence they emerge in Brownie costume— 
pointed caps of brown felt with a tassel 
droppinjg to one side, and moccasins of the 
felt, with long, pointed toes. These slip¬ 
pers may be put on over the shoes, and so 
will deaden the footfalls, as well as make 
the figure picturesque. If more elaborate 
costuming is desired the drawings of Mr. 
Palmer Cox may ^e used as models, and 
the fiamiliar Dude, Chinaman, Indian and 
Policeman figure in the revels. < 

BROWNIES READY FOR FUN AND FROUC 

I N THE centre of the room into which the 
children .go for refreshments may be a 
h\ige pumpkin, hollowed out and filled with 
bundles of all sizes^a'nd shapes. As the 
children stand in charn\ed curiosity the 
hostess explains that these are Brownie 

f ifts for a needy family in the neighbor- 
ood, and then proposes that the band cdrry 
and leave them at the door, and. that, 
before they go, they sing the song on their 
invitations.,^ A circle is forni^ and the 
children dance and sing the Brownie song.; 
“We all are Brownies, every'one,” Ac.; 
to the familiar tune of the- Golden Rule;. 
then bundles will be grasjied in eager 
hands, and the Brownie band will steal 
forfh. A mysterious walk, much, hushed 
laughter, a loud knock.at the door, and a 
hurried scamper—and 'the ,Brownies are 
again at headquarters, ready for fun and 
frolic.. Many of the jokes and games sug¬ 
gested are appropriate for children, and 
may be carried through with zest until it 
is time for the band to disper^. As the 
Brownies lay aside their caps and take up 
their moYe usual headgear, inside each 
may be hidden a small present—a Brownie 
pen-wiper, a Box of pencils, or any one of 
the trifles d'ear to childish hearts—to carry 
home as rnementos.of an evening which 
will always be proof to them that there 
may be not only fun and frolic, but thought¬ 
fulness for others, in Halloween parUes. 

ARRANGING A SCOTCH HALLOWEEN 


■THIS idea will be particularly appropriate 
I as Scotland is me home of Halloween. 
Request that the dressing of the ladies be 
especially simple, and that each one may 
wear a . white apron, kerchief and small 
cap; and that the men appear either in 
Highland plaid and kilts, or in golf costume 
with Tam o’Shanters. Request, also, that 
those invited use Scotch words and idioms. 
If this has been asked on the invitations 
the guests will have an astonishing number 
of mystifying words at their tongues’ end. 
In this diiy of the “Bonnie Bner Bush” 
there are few intelligent people who may 
not easily master several phrases. Sing 
Scotch songs—some of the more familiar 
ones being used as a chorus. During 
refreshments have bag-pipes played, if a 
piper be avaijable, and provide that the 
pipes may be in a separate room from the 
guests. Later in the evening draw around 
the open-fire, and have a story which is es¬ 
sentially Scotch, told by a good story-teller. 

Recitations of Scotch poems, and read¬ 
ings from Scotch authors, may also be 
given, and add to the pleasure and knowl¬ 
edge of the guests. Burns’ poem of 
“Halloween” is especially appropriate, 
and “ Tam o’Shanter ” will help to produce 
the sensation of thrilling excitement, which 
is the true Halloween spirit. And, of 
course, the evening must close with all the 
guests' voices raised in singing “ Should 
auld arqu.nintaiice be forgot? ” 
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U’S llUOWE’Ei 

BY MABOABET AXJDLEY DOUGLASS. 

*<No, I will never many a poor man!” 
Muriel Penrose said energetically. 

Muriel/' Ubarles uonu began 
pleadinmy; she interrupted him wilfully; 
**whea I xxiarry, my husband must be ri<^ 
—Pm tired of this oontioxiid and unsuo- 
oessful effort to make bo& ondB meet. 
Yon see I know all about it; I am, well, 
perhaps not poor, but at least one of the 
shabby gentem!" 

She wound up with a scornful laugh, 
and then leaned listlessly against the piano, 
not aToiding his eye, but nmeting it with 
a little moie bxsTOdo than was natumL 

**You are jesting, Muriel; yon cannot 
mean what you say/' 

**£10086 me, I <20. I tell yon I am tired 
of being poor—tired of trying to keep up 
appearances! If one could be honestly 
poor—a rag'pioker or an organ«grinder— 
it wouldn't be half so bad, for I detest 
shams!” He stood before her calmly, but 
with file face of one ubo was battling with 
some great calami^. She began again— 
**Oan yon imagine me a minister's wife ? 
Ask all the pious old ladies what they 
think of Mnrim Penrose, and yon will hear 
that I am worldly-minded, and going 
rapidly down the broad way that leads, 
eteetra! Ask the yonng ones, and yon 
will learn that I do what is the most awful 
crime in a woman's eyes fwhen any one 
but herself does it), that I flirt!” 

**' 1^0 has dared to speak against you?” 
he said hotly, fiie passion of the moment 
lighting up his uswy grave and reserved 
iSee, 

**There, don't ex<dte yourself! They 
are not libels; I plead guilty; yon see 
that 1 have your w^are at hean as well as 
my own, when I refuse your offer!” She 
ran her fingers carelessly over the ivory 
keys of the piano, and as the sound died 
away turned impatiently ftom him, while 
he stood trying to understand it all. Three 
years before he had been called to Kiver- 
town; it was a poor call, looking at it from 
a pecuniary point of view; but he was 
yonng, enthusiastio, and his whole heart 
was in his work. Like most yonng people 
he looked at things through a mag^ying 
lens, and there was as much poetic ardor 
as common sense in his zeal; he looked 
upon bis life as dedicated to the church, 
and was an advocate for the celibacy of 
priests, until Muriel and her beauty 
crossed his path some few months back. 
Then came a long, and if yon will a 
foolish struggle between his doctrines and 
his love—a struggle not without its pathos, 
for even if he was only struggling to climb 
an ant-hill, that an older man would 
have stepped over, his sincerity made it 
pathetic, almost digmfled. 

Of course he had felt that she was not 
perfect, but I question if a perfect woman 
(that is a woman as near perfection as is 
oonsistent with human nature) ever yet 
found a lover! She had faults oertai^y, 
but he told himself with that delightful 
sophistry that makes the impossible seem 
possible, **if she loves me, the rest will 
come all in good time!” 

So be had reasoned; but Muriel, alas! 
she was even farther off from perfection 
thw he had thought, and yet he could not 
love her less; perhaps it was only an innate 
spirit of philanthropy that made her 
seem dearer to him than ever as he turned 
for one last look. She was standing near 
a distant window half-ooncealed by the 
scarlet curtains; as he spoke sho turned 
toward him. 

*‘Good-bye, Muriel;” that was all, but 
she shrank back trembling beneath his 
stem, upbraiding look; then she heard his 
tread upon the gravel, and presently the 
gate latch clicked eharply; she left the 
window with an iiopatient exclamation 
Just as a woman some years her senior, 
came in. She and Jean Hamilton had been 
schoolmates, and it was as Idra. HamiU 
ton’s gnest that she had oome to River- 
town. 

*'Come, Muriel, the carriage is ready; 
but where is Mr. Houth ?’* 

** He left a few minutes agothe ques¬ 
tion and answer followed eaob other rapidly. 

**Do youmean tosay—” Mrs. Hamilton 
came to an indignant stop. 

** I mean to say only what 1 7iave said— 
he is gone,” the girl said, pettishly. Giving 
her guest a keen look Jean led the way to 
the carriage, and a little later they were 
in the midst of a gay Hallowe'en party. 

Toward the close of the evening Muriel 
stood on the piazza alone with Conrad 
Earle; she bad been laughing and dancing 
all the evening, and now leaned rather 
warily against the stone tailing; her white 
dress feu in long, graceful folds around 
her, a&d her brown eye^ red lips, and 
gold-brown hair made a picture so charm¬ 
ing, that Mr. Earle astonished himself by 
suddenly asking a question he had long 
pondered over: ** Mira Muriel, will yon be 
my wife ?” 

There was no sentiment in the tone; he 
had decided to marry, and as he had no 
particular fault to find with her, she was 
the one selected to bear his name. 

For a minute Muriel st^gbteued up her 
slender form and shrank back from him, 
bnt only for a minute, his keen, black eyes 
bent full on her face restored her compo¬ 
sure and made her reflect. He was rich, 
and she uncomfortably poor—he bad not 
asked for love. Then she said, steadying 
herself aeainst the railing as she spoke: 

** Tes, I will be your wife.” 

Then and there it was settled. 

She told Jean what had passed between 
them as soon as they reached home. 
**Aud Gfaaries Houth?" Mrs. Hamilton 
questioned meaningly. 

For one brief Instant Muriel’s cheeks 
glowed erimsou and her eyes sank; the 
next she said coolly: **Ifail to see bow 
Mr. Honth comes into fixe present discus¬ 
sion.” 

** You see perfectly well! Muriel, do 
you love this man you’ve promised to 
marry?” 

** Love him! So/" She sprang to her 
feet, indignantly. 


‘Do you know what love la?” 

This time the answer came faintly. 

Yes.” And again her oheek oiimaoned. 

** Then if you know what love is and 
can ddiberately marry this man, you are 
orazyl orvrozae, vnwomanfy/” Jwl said, 
hotly. 

**Ho, lamnotoras^; if It is unwoman¬ 
ly to be guided by one's common sense, 
then Iidead gnilty of the charge. Good- 
night,''^and noddingrkmc^hrianuy she went 
into her own room. Standiogbyherdress- 
ingriable she thought, **HeiB rich—how 
rejoioed poor, old AuntThursa will be! 
Ever sinoe I oan remember I have heard 
nothing from her but, * yon have beauty, 
my dear—yon must marryariob man!'” 
Then her thoughts wandered back to 
Ckmred Earle; ne, like hezs^, was a 
stranger in the village. He waa known to 
be wealthy, (people said ha had apeoolab’ 
ed) and was received in the brat Bo<^ty— 
that waa all she knew of her future hus¬ 
band. 

Very few people can live nninfluenoed 
by their surroundings, and Muriel waa not 
one of the few. Miss Fenroee's oontinual 
harping on the same string bad woke a 
re8|K>nBiv6 chord in the ghra breast but 
that night, though she called to mind all 
the apinater’s sime advice, and tried to feel 
triumphant at the suooeaful fulfilment of 
her destiny, at was a dreary failure, and 
■he crept into bed with a yawn and a mut¬ 
tered, '* What wretches poor girls get to 
be! If Heaven would send us alTriohes bow 
easy it would bo to do right 1” 

The next event in Rlvertown was Muriel's 
marriage. A grand affair after the usual 
stereotyped pum, and just like all other 
weddings, except, perhaps, the bride was 
a trifle colder and more nnoonoemed than 
brides usually are, and the groom looked 
more than a trifle bored, "nien came 
that melancholy institution—the wedding 
breakfast—instituted, one is tempted to 
believe, as a penanoe for the couple who 
have committed the crime of marzying, 
and as a wumiog to those who are tempt¬ 
ed to do likewise! Of oonne there was 
the usual would-be-witiy-if-l-oould toast, 
to which Oonnd Earle returned a mono¬ 
syllabic speech of thanks. Then all was 
over, and the next txrin oazried Muriel and 
her husband from ^vertown. 

Muriel wmie now and then to Jean, and 
after a year or two news came that Conrad 
Earle had made a bad apeoulation. After 
that her letters bore foreign fKxst-marte. 
At first they were lively, piquant letters, 
just as any oareless girl might write, bnt 
by and by the tone changed; they were 
brilliant and amusing, but there was an 
undertone of reoklesaneas and bitterness, 
though she made no complaint, or never 
even hinted at nnbaiqiineBS; her husband 
she never mentioned; he was completely 
ignored—in her.letters at least. 

Six years pa^d, and then one bright 
spring afternoon a woman clothed in the 
deepest black sat in Jean Hamilton's cosey. 
partor; she was tall, but every line and 
curve expressed grace; her face waa worn 
and restleBs, but painfully beautiful, its 
verydefeota heightening this effect; the 
pale cheeks looked like marble in oontraat 
to her crimson lips, and the wasted contour 
of her face only made the size and bril¬ 
liancy of her eyes more strikmg. 

She. rose as Mrs. Hamilton entered— 
then there was a cry of **Muriell” and 
** Jean!” as they kissed each ofiier, not 
perhaps as they would * have kissed six 
years before, for six years' absence weakens 
even the strongest affection. Whetiier 
Muriel Earle felt the change it would have 
been bard to tell; she began abruptly: 

** Jean, yon want a governess for your 
children, 1 hear. I have oome to 
for the situation. I am once more at the 
bottom of the ladder, you see! But to 
oome book to the point—1 know I am able 
to take charge of them, for four years I 
bad ample opportunity to cultivate my lin- 
goisUo tident at Paris, Baden-Baden, and 
almost every Spa on the continent!” She 
laughed mooktogly. * * My other qualifica¬ 
tions you already know.” And so it came 
to pass that Muriel came book to Biveitown 
to earn her bread. 

Before she left her alone in the room set 
apart for her, Mrs. Hamilton touched her 
black dress, saying: 

**He is dead, then ? Yon are in mourn¬ 
ing for him?” 

**Yes, he is dead. Ko, I am not in 
mourning for Aun, but for my past sins 
and foUy,” Muriel said, drawing her lovely 
month into a scorziful bow. 

Jean's eyes fdl on the group of children 
that played in the garden, and on the wo¬ 
man who stood worn and pale in toe 
middle of the pretty, comfortable room, 
and then speaking the thought that was in 
her heart, she was cruel as only a pros¬ 
perous, contented woman oan be: 

**Bat, after all, you ohoae your own 
path. If your life is marred there is no 
one to blame bnt yourself, Muriel.” 

The old Muriel would have defended 
herself, even if only by sophistry, bnt toe 
woman who heard Jean’s ibproaoh only 
Sidd wearily: 

**I know it; but, Jean, does that make 
it any the easier to bear?” 

After that day she was installed in her 
new position, and the next Sunday she 
saw Charles Houth. When toe white-robed 
priest took his place at the leotorn, she 
shaded her eyes with her hand. The hour 
of her humiliation had come, she felt, as 
she watched his earnest, calm face. He 
had forgotten toe old love—he had for¬ 
gotten her. And as she thought this, her 
head sazik lower uj^n her breast, but waa 
almost instantly i^ed disdainfully, with 
a kind of stoical composure that was sorely 
tried the next instant, for Charles Honth’s 
eyes, perhaps drawn by her intent gaze, 
were raised from the book and f^ for the 
first time upon her. 

There was a hardly perceptible pause in 
toe reading, and his buds clenched them¬ 
selves in toe folds of his robe—but 
was all, and Muriel's hope died out. 

They met often after that, but their in¬ 
tercourse was restricted to the mere ex¬ 
change of civilities; and so the days passed 
by, and Muriel’s face grew thinner and her 
eyes more brilliant and reatless, but who 
was there to notice it? The children gave 
her (heir fidde, exacting love, but toeie 
was no one to whom she was first and best 
loved of all. The feast of AU-Sonk drew 
near, and on Hallowe'en Mrs. Hamilton's 
house was filled witto people who had 
gathered to celebrate the night Muriel's 
brain fairly throbbed with painful thought^ 
bnt toe ohildieu gave her little time to 
think. She waa not a good woman, even 
her suffering had failed to make her that; 
but when ohildreu love and oling to a 
woman, we may be sure she is not wholly 
bad. ^ 

She waa in great request among them 
that night—and when the fan was at its 
height, nothing would suit them but that 
Mrs. Earle should take a tiny mirror and 
walk down the avenue of oaks, repeating 
the old distich that was supposed to have 
toe power of bringing oneself and one's 
** fate” faoe to face. 

Muriel started out obediently, and left a 
small but excited gzoup standing on the 
portioo filled with admiration for her dar¬ 
ing. Half dazed by old memories, she 
w^ed on forgetting her errand entirely— 


was it only seven years ago, that night 
which had colored her whole life? 

Only seven years ago, and yet she felt 
<fld and weazy. Other women had done 
wrong—but tiad they l^en as omelly and 
unrelentiesaly puniabed as she, Muriel 
Earle, had been punished? So she thought 
as she stood still in the cool night air. 

Behind her stood the house blazing with 
light and ringing with laughter; but she 
and her sorrow were in a worid apart—a 
dim, still worid where the moonlight forced 
its way between the rustling leaves, and 
oast on the gravel, long, oddty-formed and 
grotesque 8hadows,vra^gresileBBly to and 
fro until there seemed to stretch out at her 
feet a silhonette of Dante's i\;patori<>, 
where the condemned sools are b^ten to 
and fro by the wind, and through all eter¬ 
nity never suffered to rest 

She stood there thfaWng so intently that 
she never heard a man's footatepa coming 
toward her until he repeated her name in 
surprise, and then questioned, wonder- 
ingly, what ahe did there. 

** The children sent me out to try my 
fortnne. I am going in now. Are you 
going into the hotise? Mrs. Hamilton lo<med 
for you before,” she said, and her voice 
sounded strangely in her own ears—she 
seemed to have lost all identity wito her¬ 
self. 

**Trying your fortune!” he repeated, 
with an nnder-oorrent of emotion so deep 
and passionate in his voice, that she 
raised her eyes to his face, as she said, 
wearily— 

** It was only to please the children, 
fortune was told yetrasnd years sgo.” 

And then these two people, who had 
been playing that most patience-trying 
game—cross-purposes—looked into each 
other's eyes; then she was folded in hia 
arms, and his voice rang out passion¬ 
ately— 

** Muriel—poor little Muriel!” 


And what remains there to say ? Shall 
we add, that Muriel Earle was more meiol- 
fally dealt vrith than she deserved?—that 
she was unworthy of the man who loved 
her?—that ahe was Mwmr^d when she 
should have been punished ? Granted this 
is all correct, what then ? My friend, all 
the truisms in the world cannot alter ^e; 
and every day we seethe good go unrecom¬ 
pensed, while the wicked are rewarded; 
bnt then—** Virtue is its own reward”— 
well, perhaps it is; let ns hope the virtuous 
find it suffioient! 
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“ I am not to say but it may be nmisense,” 
said Jane ; “ but 1 saw the man in die very hand 
some scarlet cloak', he wore in my dream.” 

Nest .morning, Mr, C,. of D. son-in-l.iw to Mrs. 
F. came to breaklast with her, and brought his 
cousin, tlie subject of Miss F.’s dream. Three 
years more passed away before they were united: 
but a moi'e fond and mutually satisfied pair never 
existed. 


ZIEMARHABI^E DRSABS. 

Burns has given a lively description of Hal¬ 
loween sports in Scotland. The dreams of that 
night* succeeding the last day of October, are be¬ 
lieved to furnish matrimonial auguries, of which 
many wonderful insiance.s have been pre.sei'ved by 
iradilion. One of the best authenticated was of¬ 
ten repealed by a lady intimately known to the 
writer of this article, and her veracity was unques¬ 
tionable. About tlie year 1727 she was in her 
seventeenth year, and though plain in feature, 
was most distinguished for vivacity, playful wit, 
and agreeable manners. Her elder sisters were 
beauties, and had made what is called good mar¬ 
riages ; but her mother frequently predicted to 
Jane that she would live and die a spinster. On 
the-morning after Halloweeii, however, Jane met 
her mother in high glee, and said, *• Mother 1 
sfiaU be married, and the son-in-law I bring you 
will he the handsomest of the three husbands fate 
has given to your daughters” 

“ What spaewife has now'made a dupe of you, 
credulous girl J” said her mother. “ Mother, mo¬ 
ther,” answered Jane, “ I have Scripture authori¬ 
ty for what I .say.” “ Do not presume to meddle 
with the sacred text, when you speak of idle fun,” 
said the mother, in an angry tone. ” Dear mo¬ 
ther, let me tell you my dream before you blame 
me ?” Mrs. F. nodded assent, and Jane proceed¬ 
ed. “1 divided an apple into nine pieces, and as 
the wise ones of old directed, I ate three pieces, 
threw three over my left shoulder, and placed 
three under my pillow, keeiiiiig silence from the 
time I began to undress, and after I lay down in 
bed. I soon fell asleep, and dreamed, as distinct, 
ly as I ever saw any object awake, that a tall 
young man, with fine, dai k-blue, sparkling eyes, 
ruddy cheeks, and light-brown hair, showed me a 
piece of written paper, and desired me to read 
and remember the words ; which were, the Song 
of Solomon, eighth chapter and sixth verse. 

Mrs. P. laughed at her daughter’s sanguine'ex- 
pectalions, and laughed more unmercifully each 
year, when Holloween returned without .accom¬ 
plishing the dream. Ten years elapsed and Miss 
P. Was still in " single blessedness.” Her faith in 
the prediction was nevertheless unshaken: but 
Utterly her mother had so derided the night-vi¬ 
sion, that she avoided speaking, though she could 
not cease to think oFit. They lived in a small' 
town, and it was not then deemed indecorous to 
s'and at the open house doon on a summer even¬ 
ing, to intercept and talk to acquaintances as they 
{lassed. Miss F. bad been at the door for some 
time with her mother f but the old lady, finding 
the air a little cold, retreated to her pariour,- 
which she left unclosed. She insensibly slurqber- 
ed, and when she awoke found Miss F: standing 
besid^ her. « Mother,” she said, *‘;I hare seen 
my handsome lad that-showed roe the chapter and 
verse in the Song ofiSolomoo, foretelling bur des¬ 
tiny;” 

“ Fie, fie. 3ane,’f answered Mrs, P, ”1 hoped 

you bad qqiie forgbtt^ (bat nonsense.^' 
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RUSTIC WITCH-LORE. 

I» tlie Cornhill recently a young doctor 

reliitcd some of Ills curious o.\pericuccB with rustic 
suiicrstitions In a remote country town of England. 
Ills pride, on his arrival, was rather hurt to llnd 
timt ttic villagers shared tlicir esteem for abiiity in 
the art of healing between himself and an old 
woman in a back alley whom they called a "white 
witcii.” Tlicy usually went to her for slight all- 
ments, or in the beginning of more serious ones, 
and it was only upon tlie symptoms liccomlng 
alarming that tticy appealed to Idm. Ho found tlio 
belief in charms and spells nearly universal. 

An elderly man whom ho was called to treat for 
lumbago seemed troubled more than by any pain 
bo e.Npcrlcnccd by bis astonishment to think tliat he 
had got tlie lumbago at all, properly fortldcd ns iic 

was by the wearing of the skin of a cat killed by 
his own hand on the twelfth of May. 

"Everybody knew," lie said, ‘'that a catskin 
dating from tlic demise of an uufortunato pussy on 
that particular date was a sure prevcntlvo against 
lumbago—yet lumbago he had. Did the doctor 
suppose, he asked, that there being n few yellow 

hairs ill the fur could have made the diilcrcnco? 
Yellow was of course a bad color for rheumatics, 
and he had once known a man who wore a yellow 
necktie during a Halloween walk, and died of 
rlicumatic fever afterward, lie thought there really 
must have bceu yellow in that cat’s fur; there waa 
nothing else to account for it." 

Again, the young doctor was summoned by an 
aged woman wlio was suilcring from nothing worse 
than fright, though slio was really quite ill and 
nervous, because slic had found n dead adder and 
a dog’s tail lying crossed upon her doorstep wlieii 
she opened her cottage door in tlie morning. Some¬ 
body liad bcwitclicd her, she averred, and she 
Imparted to tlic physician the name of tho person 
siic suspected witli a solemn in}uncUon to reveal it 
ill case slic died, whicli sho fully expected to do. 

He comforted her as best lie could, and left her 
some simple remedies, and-In n few days she was 
much bettor. Hut she did not give tlie credit to the 
doctor, according It instead to the fact of having 
fortunately remembered to sleep witli a Hibic 
under her pillow to break the evil spell. 

Fits and oilier illnesses were often accounted 
for by tlie witchcraft theory, while for tlic aniietloii 
of a squint an origin which placed the blame upon 
tlie squint-eyed person rallier than any mysterious 
unknown, was sometimes assigned,—especially If 
lie were of a prying disposition,—since any one wlio 
spied upon a couple engaged In courting would 
squint within Uic year. 

Oddest and most.plleous of all was tlic case of a 
i little, dwarfish hul of eighteen who consulted tho 
i doctor to see if anything could 1)0 given him to 
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make him grow. Ho seriously stated ns the cause 
of Ids mlsfortuno that ten years before Im had 
robbed a wren’s nest, by mistake, for that of some 
bird less innocent and tiny, and of course Imd 
never grown since, ns was to be expected of any 
one who robbed a wren. 

Nothing could bo done for him, tliough the doctor 
was assured by the village wiseacres that If Immo. 
dlalely upon discovering his mistake the boy had 
buried the young wrens In a clmrchynrd at mid- 
night, !m would have experienced no 111 effects and 
would have grown duly to the proper stature of a 
man. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF HALLOW-E’EN 

By Alice 0 . Willaed 


ALLOW-E’EN is tlie even¬ 
ing preceding Hiillow-diiy, 
or All Suints’ Bay, which is 
celebrated November 1st, 
in honor of .the conver¬ 
sion, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, of the Bantheon at 
Koine into a Christian 
place of worship. Pope 
lated this day to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs. 

_ I'opular superstition has given tlie tliirty- 
tirstday of October a peculiar character of its 
own, no other day of the year Iiaving so 
many and such strange customs attached to 
it. Witches, devils, fairies and disembodied 
spirits walk_ abroad on that night; charms 
and divinations attain their highest success 
with all and any who wish to try them. Al¬ 
though in some parts of the United States 
and Canada the Ilallow-e’en customs are some¬ 
times observed by young people, north Eng¬ 
land and Scotland may be said to be the birth¬ 
place and home of Hallow-e’en festivities. The 
cnslomsof this niglitare much alike where- 
ever they are practiced. Nuts and apples are 
always in great demand, and enormous quan¬ 
tities of them are consumed, in the north of 
England flal lo w-e’en is sometimes called •‘nut- 
crack niglil.” Nuts are useful for another jnir- 
pose than the one they are usually pul to. 
The maiden who wishes to know which of her 
lovers is faithfiil puts two nuts on the bars of 
the grate, naming them after her lovers. Jf 
either nut cracks, or Hies oil’ the grate into the 
lire, that lover will prove unfaithful; but if 
either nut blazes or burns, the lover is faith¬ 
ful, loving and true. 

Another way is to jdace two nuts on the 
grate, naming one for the lover, the other for 
herself. If they burn togelher quietly, all 
will go suiootlily and well in the courtship 
and marriage; but if they start awtiy from 
each oiher,_ the hoped-for iiappy ending of 
the courtshi|i will never occur. 

Apples are used in several ways on Hal-’ 
low-e’en, tlie two most popular being, perhu|)s, 
the attempting lo take a bite out of an apple 
suspended by a string from the ceiling with¬ 
out touching it with llic hands; and ducking 
for apples in a tub. This last feat is much 
more dilKcult to perform than it at lirst ap- 
jiears tobe. The tub is I'nllof water, the apples, 
with and without stems, lloating temptingly 
on the top. It docs not look as if it would bo 
at all hard to pick one up with the teeth. But 
at the lirst attempt to seize it the tantalizing 
apple ducks its head under water, only to 
show its blooming checks on the oiipositc side 
of the tub a moment later. 

In Scotland the first ceremony oflTallow-e’en 
is the pulling, by each of the young people, 
of a stalk of kale. Each must pull the lir.st 
stalk he conies to in tlie garden. Its lioing big 
or little, short or tall, straight or crooked, will 
foretell the size, shape and height of tlie fu¬ 
ture husband or wife. The amount of eartli 
that clings to the root will indicate the for¬ 
tune or dowry. 

Another superstition tells ns that if one will 
take a candle, go alone in a dark room and 
eat an apple before the looking-glass, the face 
of the future hii.sliaiid or wife will peep over 
the shoulder, and we can jilainly see the re¬ 
flection of it in theglass. 

Still another siiper-slition, which is quite 
common in Scotlaml and Ireland, and is men¬ 
tioned by Burns in his Ilallow-e’en poem, was 
told to me years ago liy a young Irish girl, 
who lirnily believed in it. She said it was 
cu.stomary in the part of Ireland where she 
had lived for a girl lo go alone at midnight 
oil Ilallow-e’en toihe nearcstkiln, taking with 
her a hall of blue yarn. Keeping liold of the 
end, she throws the hall over into the kiln-iiot, 
then winds the yarn into, a new hall. As 
she nears the end, some one will hold 
the yarn and prevent her from winding 
any more of it. She then asks, “Wlio 
holds?” and in answer a voice will give 
the Christian and surname of her future 
husband. 1 asked Katie, my iiilbrniant, if 
her lover held the end wlion she tried wind¬ 
ing the yarn, and she replied in an awe-struck 
tfjiie that he did; hut friiiikly admitted tliatit 
frightened her .so that she dropped the liall 
and ran home without wailing lo ask, “Who 
holds?” 

Burns tells of a Ilallow-c'cn custom. Take 
three saucers; fill one with clean water, one 
with inky or foul water, and leave one empty. 
Blindfold a person and lead him to the dishes, 
where he dips his left hand into one of the 
three. If by chance he louelies the clean 
water he will marry a maid; the black water 
a widow; and the empty dish signilies tliat 
he will live tind die a bachelor. 

Children born bn Hallow-e’en are said to he 
able to see and converse with fairies, witches 
and other supernatural beings, which reminds 
me that I once wentto adclightfiil improniptu 
and inforiiial ITallow-e'en hirlhday party. The 
invitations were sent by telephone and nies- 
seiigeron the very morning of Hal low-e’en, 
ami all arrangements and plans for the even¬ 
ing’s enjoyment wore made on short notice. 
The rooms were lighted by ctiudles instctid of 
gas; pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns stood in tiiiex- 
pcclcd places about the halls and rooms. The 
mantels were .stacked with brightly-polished 
ajiples, and fancy dishes of nuts and raisins, 
grapes, oranges, figs, dates and home-made 
ciindies were set everywhere about the rooms, 
and every one was e.xpected to help himself to 
anything he wanted at any time. Ajiplcs were 
suspended from the gas fixtures, the “liiggics 
three” were there, and quarts of chestnuts 
with which lo discover, at the hard coal fires 
ill the grates, whether lovers were true or not. 
All the old customs which were practieahle in 
modern parlors.were tried. The festivities 
ended with a dance, and at half-past eleven we 
turned our faees homeward, to arrive in time 
lo see, if possible, some of the .strange sights 
which are supposed to appear on Ilallow-e’en 

r'wiii '.'.‘.'rv witching time of niglit.” 
ind fresh. 



iioniJace iV 
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From The National Review. 

THE COiMEDY OF COHBTSHIP. 

" We camia’ want plenty o’ gear; 

Then, hlaggie, heua’ sae ill-willy.” 

Fkoh where the blue waters of the 
Firth of Forth wash the golden fringe 
of the grey mantle of Fife, the land 
slopes upwards with more or less’steep 
acclivities, until it reaches the high 
lands of the Loraonds. On one slope, 
not much more than a mile from the 
coast, is my own village of The Braes. 
Here and there on the brae which leads 
into it stands a ramshackle house, like 
a winded traveller holding his side a 
while, ere he reach, the summit, where, 
in a more orderly cluster, are the houses 
of the village proper. The main street 
—if that can he called a street which is 
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only a causewayed continuation of the 
brae — is flanked by grey, old buildings, 
with gables facing every airt, and gar¬ 
dens, full of phloxes and southernwood, 
lying sweetly in the sun. The cause¬ 
way is rough, and worn, and sore to 
walk upon ; but the villagers bear its 
discomforts, as many have borne the 
pains of a tight boot, for the sake of 
the distinction that it gives them among 
their neighbors. The passing traveller, 
and the country carts whose destinations 
lie beyond, take a short cut bj^ the right, 
.at the beginning of The Braes, and so 
on by the highway which the ciiuseway 
joins on emerging from the north end 
of the village. Thus, the caus’aj', this 
backwater of what itself is not a high- 
w.ay, but merely a tributary stream of 
traffic, is exclusively the villagers’, the 
hub of our little life. It, with the den 
down to which a hundred pathways 
str.aggle, has been the theatre for the 
tragedies and comedies of generations 
in The Braes. As it is, so has it been 
within memory. All day long the clat¬ 
ter of pans, the shrill salutations of the 
women, the quieter interchange of gos¬ 
sip among the few men left about the 
place, break in upon the wider hum 
which Alls the air delicately as the 
peat^reek fills the nostrils. Morning, 
noon, and night, the flat patter of the 
milch-cows coming .and going between 
the byres and the pasturage marks the 
time o’ day. I have often thought that 
to many a bedridden creature that sound 
must have suggested Time passing in 
his slippers. As evening falls, the 
neighbors gather in on the rounded 
flags, between which the grass peeps 
green; to fight out a wordy battle on 
politics .and wars, maybe ; to discuss 
the identity of the easnal visitor ; more 
often to stand, and gaze, and see noth¬ 
ing. On the caus’ay, too, after their 
w.alk in the den, lovers part w'ith a kiss 
that keeps echoing after they have en¬ 
tered their own doors ; on the caus’ay, 
if ever they marry, they will take-up 
house, .and dwell without a flitting, until 
they are lifted, once and for all, upon 
the spokes, and are carried over the 
worn stones to sleep with their fathers 
m the kirkyard. 


As it is, so has it been for long. I 
can recall The Braes when Lyndsay 
Pettigrew lived there ; and besides my¬ 
self, and Dr. Aitken, there are few who 
can say that. He had helped two gen¬ 
erations of its folk into the world ; and 
into the heads of such of them as lived, 
and weren’t idiots (not being too in- 
bred), I knocked the rules of arithmetic 
and the trend of the “ Shorter Cate¬ 
chism.” Once or twice I have been 
rewarded by a lad going out from me to 
reap laurels ; but, looking round on this 
little community in whose education I 
have spent my days, I will confess that 
the best members of it were once my 
dunces, and that neither worldly suc¬ 
cess nor the upright walk and conver¬ 
sation of any one of theiii can be traced 
to early aptness in perception of the 
rules of life, from “man’s chief end” 
onward. 

When Lyndsay Pettigrew carried on 
the Waterloo Arms, however, I was a 
young dominie with a high sense of 
the value of education ; and especially 
of the means of educ.ation contained in 
my “ Geographical Reader,” which I 
was following up with a “ Bible Man¬ 
ual.” I am happy to say that the 
“ Geographical Reader ” and the “ Bible 
Manual ” of Thomas Alison have long 
since disappeared from any schoolboy’s 
bag. I mention them here only because 
they were heavy on my mind when 
Maggie Pettigrew’s love aff.airs were 
afoot; and, probably, they prevented 
at the time an addition to the band of 
her wooers. For Maggie was a well- 
developed girl for her age, which was 
only eighteen summers, and handsome 
in a big, Scotch way. To my mind (and 
I can speak on both points) hers was a 
character you would choose in a wife 
rather th.an in a heroine. The only 
child of a father who was a widower — 
devoted to her, it is true, but devoted 
also to his inn, his cows, his land, his 
g.athering gear — Maggie had her up- 
hringing left to nature, and to Betty 
Martin. In her early days, when Lynd¬ 
say was not so great a man, in a worldlj' 
sense, as now, “ Lynd Pettigrew’s 
Mag ” (as she was named) was a hvelj’ 
lass, with spirits as high as those of the 
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boys, and physical strength as great as 
theirs. Even now, there were many 
lads in the village who said as she 
passed, “ Mag Pettigrew and I stole 
the minister’s pears one September 
night;” or, “Do you remember Mag 
licking the tinker’s boy for capsizing 
our slide on the brae ? ” And they 
said other things which showed that it 
was as weli for Maggie that their friend¬ 
ships were at an end. ITot that the lads 
in The Braes were worse than lads any¬ 
where. Only, women, as the best they 
can do, hedge themselves in with a test 
of manners ; and so, when that period 
of Maggie’s life was over, and she 
ceased to be a girl among boys, some 
natural modesty, and the increasing 
number of her father’s cows maybe, 
made the hedge more bristly than usual. 
Rumor spoke of many wooers to this 
staid young lady, who talked (and 
dressed also, they said ; I did not notice 
it) almost too demurely. But for a time 
it always spoke of their dismissal. Then 
some said that so very sensible a lass 
as Maggie w-ould not wed, knowing the 
comfortable home that was hers. Oth¬ 
ers, who knew her better, held that she 
was the more sensible inasmuch as her 
old spirit and humor were only lying 
hid. Others again — and they were the 
oldest inhabitants — smiled knowingly, 
and said “ she was a handsome wench, 
and it were onnateral she didna’ wed.” 
Tliese last were right, as you shall hear, 
if you care to follow her story as it 
shapes itself in my mind. That I re¬ 
member their forecasts, and trouble my 
head with Maggie’s courtship is due to 
the faet that the initial stages of the 
comedy, and some of the later, came 
under my notice ; and I feel a fondness 
in drawing upon my recollection of 
them, as even the pouring out of small- 
beer may interest one w'ho has been at 
the bottling and the eorking of it. 

II. 

The sun had set behind the dark 
masses at the head of the den ; the long 
sliadows of the gables merged in the 
greyness that descended on my papers 
where I sat in my garden arbor wedged 


into an angle of the back walls of the 
Waterloo Arms. On my way thither I 
had passed a crowd on the caus’ay, 
gathered round the blue-chalked steps 
of the inn to watch John Berry paint 
the carnage of Waterloo. Like many 
an artist before and since, Berry was 
glad to set against his landlord’s reek- 
oning Ills handiwork on his landlord’s 
signboard. All the village was there ; 
all the' village with an open-mouthed 
interest in art, except myself, who (silly 
devil) was bent on clarifying the puddle 
fountain of morality for the young and 
tender consciences that were to drink 
at it. How that the gloaming was set¬ 
tling on the first sheets of the “ Bibie 
Manual” I lay back, and smoked, and 
thought of fame. Behind the trellis of 
my bower, on my left, was the inn par¬ 
lor ; and the sounds that reached me 
through its open window told that the 
painting was over for the night, and 
that a little crowd had pressed into the 
inn to house the masterpiece with tri¬ 
umph. Presently (as I could hear) the 
tide ebbed, leaving among the tables 
and chairs a stranded worthy or two, 
who brewed their toddy with a slice of 
art in it for the nonce. 

“ It's a wonderful airt, is paintin’,” 
I could hear the wheelwright say ; but 
doubtfully, as became one who moved, 
on sufferance only in the polite society 
of The Braes. “ ’Tis a wonderful airt; 
and I’m thinking no nane o’s here could 
do muckle to it.” 

“Ye’re richt there, Sandy,” said 
Dicky Doig; “ but they tell me the 
Reverend Maister Soutar, o’ Tail-aboot, 
is a gran’ hand at the paintin’.” 

“ Maister Soutar ! A bombasticai fel¬ 
low,” growled Rab Duncan, the grocer. 
“ I heard ’im preachin’ last hairst. 
’Gangs about tlirough the week wi’ 
common claes ; no tails, mind ye, just 
a jecket.” 

“ I ha’e heard o’ his jecket,” returned 
Dicky pacifically, “and I’ll no’ say but 
what he’s wrong there. Though, may¬ 
be, the body was wantin’ to save guid 
broad-claith like ordnar’ folk. But, as 
I was sayin’, he’s a gran’ hand at the 
paintin’.” 
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“Mair shame to ’iin, 1 Doig,” 
said the grocer, setting down his tum¬ 
bler with a bang. 

“ Yes ? ” queried Dicky. 

“ Yes. I’d warrant he might he bet¬ 
ter employed than in dabbing lead-pent 
on canvas. I’m no’ sayin’ but what 
signboards .and sic-like, are necessary ; 
but dab, dab, dab, making believe ’tis 
trees and watter, when ye can stap 
doon the den and see them for yoursel’. 
To my mind, that’s no’ a tred for hon¬ 
est folk.” 

“ Ye’re may be richt,” replied Dicky, 
“though I’ll no say it’s a dishonest 
tred, neyther.” 

I was laughing to myself at the little 
risk Dicky ran of falling out of a cart by 
sitting too much to one side, when a 
thin little laugh, and a chirpy voice, 
s.aying “ You’re a judicious man, Rich¬ 
ard,” informed me that the exquisite of 
the village was of the company. George 
Hunt’s conversational powers were the 
only rivals, for village esteem, of Rab 
Duncan’s money-bags. Therefore, when 
he continued, “ You forget that art is 
required for amusement — amusement 
and refinement,” I pricked my ears for 
Rab’s reply to that challenge. 

“Damme,” it came, “ penters are no 
better than play-actors, or g.angrels 
then ; and we ken what amusement and 
refinement mean wi’ them —b.airns on 
the parish.” 

“ You’ll perhaps have heard,” George 
proceeded in his mincing tones, not 
heeding Rab’s remark, “ you’ll perhaps 
have heard of tlie great nations of an- 
teequity, the Romans and the Phoeni¬ 
cians, with their statues and temples.” 

“Wlia’ cares for yer Phoenicians?” 
quoth Rab. “ An ye tak’ yer cue from 
furi'in folk, we might all be tobanued 
poleegamists the morn. I dinna pre- 
teiulto learning, like some I could men¬ 
tion ; but I say that paintin’s no’ an 
honest tred i’ this country onywey.” 

“ Social feeling, gentlemen, social 
feeling,” said Lyndsay Pettigrew. 
“ There’s some in the tred make a pile 
o’ money out o’ it.” 

“ Money I ” chirped George. “ There 
was a house I was in the habit o’ visit¬ 


ing, where there was a picture by Rey¬ 
nolds, worth thousands and thousands 
of pounds.” 

“ Ay, mon I ” said Sandy. “ What 
ane Reynolds wis that, MaisterHuut ? ” 

“ He would belong, maybe, to ane o’ 
the nations o’ anteequity,” Rab sug¬ 
gested grimly, imitating the pedantic 
manner of his rival. 

“Ho,” said George compl.aisantly; 
“ he was a Spaniard. He came over .at 
the time of the Armada. The natives 
of Spain and Portingale, you see, were 
steeped in ignorance and vice ; and so 
he came to this enlightened country of 
ours, and was patronized by the nobeel- 
ity and gentry.” 

“Hey ! Paintin’ their mistresses as 
should ha’e known better,” grunted 
Rab. 

“Pegs, but they’re gey laads, the 
painters are,” said the wheelwright, 
with what I recognized as an effort to 
bring back the conversation from the 
too high level it had reached under Mr. 
Hunt’s guidance. “How,I’m thinking 
our friend Mr. Berry, ben the house, 
has a fell eye for the woman. Least- 
ways, AVidow Hutton’s lassie doon the 
den and him’s very thick ; and she’s a 
braw wench.” 

“ Tut, tut, tut! ” said George. 

“What are you tutting at?” said 
Rab. 

“ Oh ! she’ll be posing as his model. 
And you must allow for the arteestic 
temperament.” 

“ Arteestic or no’ .arteestic,” said Ritb, 
“they’re a set o’ damnish scoundrils ; 
.and, wh.at’s m.air,” he added, “if I 
was Lyndsay I wouldna’ allow them to 
pother round my dochter as they do.” 

Here the conversation broke off sud¬ 
denly with the entrance, of Lyndsay him¬ 
self and a new-comer, who, .as I guessed 
from the salutations, w.as Heil Erskinc, 
the recently .appointed gauger at the 
malt-barns. He had been having tea in 
the kitchen ; and presently the kitchen 
window was flung open, and the flames 
in the great hearth flickered through 
the lattice on my right. There was 
Maggie Pettigrew washing the te 
dishes; and, even as I looked, I saw 
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her stop the work and bend to a sketch 
which Berry was exhibiting by the fire¬ 
light. 

“ It’s Mr. Erskine ! ” she cried, with 
genuine delight. “ Mr. Erskine at his 
tea, and me serving him. He’s as like 
as life.” 

“And the other?” he asked. “Is 
it as like as life ? ” 

“ I’m not a judge of that.” 

“Ho? Then I must be;” and he 
drew nearer her, and set her at arm’s 
length, and made as if to test the like¬ 
ness in his sketch. I tell the truth 
when I say that I had never noticed 
what a handsome quean Maggie was ; 
but it couldn’t escape me now, as she 
stood there, her eyes looking frankly 
into his, and the firelight playing on 
her figure, whose contour loomed soft 
and large in the thick gloaming. It 
had fallen dark so suddenly that when 
the flames held back I could scarce see 
the two. 

“ I ought to paint you in your kitchen 
here, as a Vestal priestess, Maggie,” I 
heard him say. “ Your fire never goes 
out, summer or winter.” 

Maggie probably did not understand. 

“I mean you’re the angel of the 
hearth,” he translated himself freely. 
“ Kather a big angel, though,” he 
added, laughing, and looking into her 
hazel eyes with assured impertinence. 
But Maggie — Maggie as a rule so 
shrewd and sensible — did not seem to 
resent the look. 

“ I don’t know what I’m to do with¬ 
out you when I go away,” he went on ; 
adding, as Maggie kept her place, and 
said nothing, “ I must go away in a 
day or two, and I shall be sorry to leave 
The Braes — and my sweetheart there.” 

She moved in between him and the 
fire, so that the deep color in her face 
was lost to me, and to him I felt sure. 

He looked at his sketch. 

“ I can’t see, my dear, when you 
stand between me and the fire.” 

“ I must fetch the lamps,” she said, 
and turned to the door. 

“Stay!” he cried. “Take this — 
from me.” He tore the sketch off the 
block; and as she took it caught her 


hands, and drew her to him, and kissed 
her. 

Just then a pail clattered on the 
flags ; a door-latch clinked; and, free¬ 
ing herself with a limp struggle, the 
strapping girl hurried with the sketch 
from the room. 

When Betty Martin entered, and saw 
— whatever it was that she saw — she 
was indignant. Stolen kisses are sweet¬ 
est, they say; and oftentimes as inno¬ 
cent as sweet. This Betty knew well. 
There might have been a hundred arms 
round Maggie, and her keen old eyes 
would have been blind to them. But I 
suppose Betty’s heart told her to dis¬ 
trust the painter. And you may trust 
a woman’s heart when it sees evil, al¬ 
though you may not trust it in aught 
else. How that she scented danger for 
her treasure, she went about like a 
collie, with irrelevant showing of teeth 
and snapping at the heels of the en¬ 
emy. Bang went the pails on the floor, 
and in a twinkling she was through the 
kitchen and had met Maggie in the 
lobby with the lamps. She took them 
from her; rudely, it seemed to me. 
Maggie was in too much of a flutter, 
perhaps, to be delicately perceptive. 

John nodded to her as she set them 
on the table where he cleaned his 
brushes. 

“ Fine night, Betty ! ” ^ 

“It’s the company mak’s the night 
fine,” she said, with her head in the 
air. 

“ Which shows I was right, being 
honored with yours,” he replied. 

I laughed to myself, for I knew that 
Betty could not abide the English 
tongue at any time, and guessed that 
the flne-spokenness of the artist was 
worse to bear than his rude smile. 

“My man,” she broke out, “it’s 
doon the burn ye maun gang wi’ your 
clash. There’s folk there that’ll swal¬ 
low it quick. There’s none here want 
it.” 

I recognized the stab about Liz Hut¬ 
ton. If John felt it, his conceit at 
Maggie’s compliance assuaged it. He 
forgot that that compliance stood out 
stark in Betty’s mind also ; else he had 
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not said recklessly, “ I’m not so sure of 
that.” 

“ Ye impident whalp I ” she cried. 
■“ Div ye think that my Maggie’s an- 
otlier Liz Hutton ? ” 

Further, she spoke her mind plainly, 
accusing him of flirting with Maggie 
when he had a sweetheart down the 
den, wearying at his tryst ; taunting 
him for occupying rooms he couldn’t 
l)ay for. 

“ He’s Maggie’s father,” she said 
significantly, when he threatened to 
appeal to the landlord; and warned 
him to quit the inn if he would not 
have Lyndsay’s wrath added to his 
score. 

With that the window was shot down 
with a bang, the curtain drawn, veiling 
the firelight from my retreat. Taking 
up my papers, I went home to my work, 
wondering what the upshot would be. 
I was not surprised to hear next day 
that John Berry had turned his back on 
The Braes. 

II. 

I HAD discovered Betty eager to 
speed the parting guest, and that winter 
1 had many opportunities of watching 
her welcome the coming. I could see 
that Heil Erskine was in her good 
books ; and he deserved to be. He was 
sturdy in spite of his age ; of only me¬ 
dium height, he was well knit; and his 
face v/as hale and heai-ty, if fringed 
with grey. The gentleness of his wa3's 
and the courtesy of his manner won the 
esteem of all The Braes, as it had won 
that of Betty. It is not to be denied 
that rumors of a well-filled stocking- 
foot helped him to both. The village 
judgment set him at once beside Bab 
Duncan and George Hunt — a tribute 
which the simple old gentleman ac¬ 
cepted naturally. He was glad to have 
Bab as a friend, and, unable himself to 
speak on any subject save his business, 
he listened with laughable awe to the 
incessant fiow of George Hunt’s cou- 
vi'isation. And he listened often ; for 
when the winter closed in with the long 
nights upon the little village George 
Hunt frequentl)' joined Heil round the 
kitchen fire. Living cheek-by-jowl with 


Lyndsay (as it were) I also was a fre¬ 
quent visitor there, and could not bnt 
wonder that two men of such different 
kidney as Heil and George should draw 
together thus. I was not long in dis¬ 
covering that George was attracted by 
a flame to the scorching of his wings. 
He was a dandified, jealous, little old 
man, who could see nothing go psist 
him. In the same dainty manner in 
which he dangled his bamboo, he had 
been dangling in his mind the notion of 
taking Maggie to wife. Bab’s remarks 
about the artist’s attentions to Maggie, 
which had pricked my curiosity that 
night in the bower, had px’icked his 
fancy to a practical purpose ; and strik¬ 
ing up a friendship with Neil was a 
stage on the way to winning Maggie. 
It gave him an excuse for visiting at 
her fireside three nights a week, at the 
least; and on those occasions, with a 
nice sense of the end in view, he ap¬ 
peared in all the glory of a white waist¬ 
coat. As must ever be the case, he 
suffered for this nice sense ; for the 
village boys had none of it, and hid in 
the doorways, jeering at him, and shout¬ 
ing “Lairdy ! Lairdy I ” after him, so 
that his progress to Maggie’s kitchen 
was proclaimed to all in The Braes that 
cared to listen for it. Moreover, it 
grew cold as the nights crept in, and he 
shivered much until he got a waistcoat 
of thicker stuff and a darker pattern — 
but of a pattern so gorgeous that it 
startled himself the first time he blazed 
forth in it, in the lamplight of the inn. 

All this amused Maggie. From deli¬ 
cate indications which appeal only to a 
woman’s sense, she guessed his mind. 
Once she anticipated his coming, and, 
in the dark end of the lobby, shook with 
suppressed laughter at the sight of his 
preparations for an effective entry. He 
arranged his cravat afresh beneath his 
wide, upstanding collar; he stroked 
his lean corporation, straightening the 
creases of his waistcoat, and pulling 
from beneath it the bunch of seals, 
which, on dark nights, he c.arried there 
for safety’s sake. With the instinct of 
her tomboy days, Maggie banged a door 
by her side loudly, as ho was taking the 
pinch of snuff wherewith to fortify him- 
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self, and he shot into the kitchen in 
great agitation, and robbed of his usual 
precision. Por, generally, as I have 
seen often, his entrance was made with 
a profound bow, and a “ Cold, ees it 
not, Mees Maggie?” So long as he 
wore the white waistcoat it was cold, 
and by the time the new one arrived 
the remark had become stere.otyped. 
Then he would take his seat in the cor¬ 
ner opposite Neil, while Maggie, if not 
busj’^, sat on her stool, and plied her 
knitting-needles as she listened to the 
talk of the two old men. I used to 
think, as I watched it all, that she was 
laughing in her sleeve, and thinking of 
John Berry. It was evident that Neil 
was amazed at his friend’s entertaining 
manner. 

The truth of the situation dawned 
upon him, I believe, on a night when we 
were accompanying George home from 
one of these sederunts. The caus’ay 
felt cold after the warmth of the inn, 
and George, after his habit, was utter¬ 
ing platitudes on our being creatures of 
circumstance. 

“Just as if auld fogies like you and 
me were to marry ; I daursay we might 
feel strange-ways,” was Neil’s comment 
thereon. 

“ Well, well,” said George, in his 
high quaver, not appreciating the turn 
the conversation was taking, “ we might, 
you know, or we might not, you know. 
We’re made so different — by nature 
and temperament so different. But 
marriage is a keetle thing, Mr. Alison,” 
— he looked to me — “ very keetle.” 

“Is there no word of Miss Pettigrew 
getting a man ? ” I asked — maliciousl}q 
I confess. 

“ No. No’ that I ken o’, Mr. Ali¬ 
son,” said Neil. 

. “Ah ! ” said George ; “there was a 
certain eendividual, a painter person.” 

“ There’s nothing in that, I’m sure,” 
Neil replied. 

“ Of course not, of course not.” And 
George crowed and strutted on the 
causeway, till he stumbled into one of 
its pools. When he recovered, he went 
on : — 

“ He’ll require to be a very respect¬ 
able man that’ll marry Mees Pettigrew.” 


“ Oh ! very respectable,” said Neil. 

“And sensible.” 

“And sensible,” said Neil in far-off 
tones, as if he were weighing himself in 
the balance. 

“ And well-eenformed,” continued 
George. “ She’s very fond of instruc¬ 
tive conversation.” 

“ Ay ? ” said Neil; not very cordially, 
it struck me. 

“ Yes I I’ve noticed that when I’ve 
been speaking she’s very attentive.” 

The night was dark ; but I caught 
a comical expression on Neil’s face. 
There was light enough for him to read 
George’s mind. 

“ You’ll have noticed it yourself ? ” 
George asked. 

“No, me,” said Neil, with extreme 
honesty. 

“ It’s the case, though,” said George. 
“ She’s said as much to me, many’s the 
time,” he added, pique giving falsehood 
the bit. “You see,” he said, in part¬ 
ing, “Mees Maggie and me’s old friends 
— very parteecular old friends — and 
maybe she’ll be shy in talking to you 
about me.” 

Thus things wore on without more 
happening that I can bring to my mind, 
until the 31st of October. Among the 
hearths that in the hospitable county 
of Fife welcomed old friends on Hal¬ 
loween was that of the Waterloo Arms. 
In the early part of the evening there 
were lusty boys and girls ducking for 
apples with cheeks as rosy as their own. 
Blind-man’s-buff, hunt-the-slqaper, jing- 
a-ring, followed, and much more that 
my office deprived me of, for a dominie 
may not damp the joy of such a gather¬ 
ing. By the time I arrived prepara¬ 
tions were going forward for the potato 
feast which crowns Halloween ceremo¬ 
nies. Above the din I could hear Betty 
Martin in the scullery pounding the po¬ 
tatoes with might and main, keeping 
tune the while, with the refrain : — 

Why do the Heath-en rage. 

And the pe-ople imar/ine a vain thing ? 

Betty went through all her household 
duties to the rhythm of familiar lines. 

When the dark feast was over, and 
the lamps were relit, it was found that 
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Maggie had got the ring. There was 
clapping of hands at the discovery, and 
Lyndsay Pettigrew looked to his daugh¬ 
ter. 

“ Maggie, Maggie, there’s nae luck in 
love,” he said slyly. I looked at her, 
and read her thoughts. Could her 
father know about the pencil drawing 
which she kept up-stairs ? Or of the 
■weary outlook for a letter that never 
came ? Or that this comment on love 
he was repeating was echo of her own 
experience, that Cupid without Good 
Portune availeth nothing ? Her confu¬ 
sion was covered, however, by the hunt 
for the button. That symbol of per¬ 
petual bachelordom was not to be found. 
Yet Betty was sure she had put it in the 
pot, and said so rather shai’ply, when 
George continued to make particular 
inquiries after it. 

“ I’ve a gey shrewd suspeecion wha’s 
fund the button,” she muttered to her¬ 
self. 

“Was it a large one ?” said George 
gingerly. “Ho one could have swal¬ 
lowed it, think ye ? ” 

Betty did not think so. 

“ My fegs ! It’s the lindin’ o’t they 
couldna’ swallow,” she replied, with a 
snap. 

All George’s inquiries failed to dis¬ 
cover the culprit; and soon the bairns 
wei'e away home, and one or two elders 
only remained. Betty had gone off to 
milk the cows, which for two hours had 
stood crying in the byres ; and Maggie, 
flinging a shawl about her, went out 
with her pitcher to the well. The well 
— “The Dog’s Head” it was called 
from the carved knob, carved in the 
image of a dog, which adorned it—• 
stood some yards from Lyndsay’s inn, 
and the way to it for Maggie lay out of 
the back door and through the yard, 
whereon was a gate to the caus’ay. 

The pitcher was filled, and Maggie 
had stooped to lift it, when a figm’e 
emerged from the gateway. 

“ Mr. Erskine ! ” 

“ Ay, Maggie ; it’s me,” Heil said. 
He took the pitcher from her. “ I cam’ 
oot to help ye.” 

She thanked him, and as she walked 
in silence at his side, drew her shawl 


closer to her wondering eyes. Neil had 
nothing to say. He was content carry¬ 
ing her pitcher. The dog in the couch 
at the far end of the yard rattled at his 
chain. Through the open door of the 
byre came the faint rays ’of Betty’s 
lamp, and her quavering song of the 
pail as the milk fell merrily. When he 
reached the scullery, Heil set down his 
pitcher, and, beaming under Maggie’s 
renewed thanks, passed into the kitchen. 
She watched him to his seat; then it 
seemed to me that her eyes fell on 
George Hunt, whose little voice chirped 
continually. Shrinking back into the 
shadow of the scullery she laughed 
lowly to herself. 

“It’s the daft auld,” I heard her 
murmur, and laugh again. AVhen she 
re-entered, the nut-keg had been pro¬ 
duced. As George Hunt placed two 
nuts upon the cinders, he looked towards 
her so confidently that he brought the 
angry blood to her cheeks. The nuts 
were scarcely laid together when they 
began to hiss and spit, then parted 
company with a shot. 

“Ees she away?” said George, in 
reflective rather than in enquiring tones, 
as he turned a rueful face to the com¬ 
pany. 

“ Better think twice afore ye tak’ 
that one to wife,” laughed Lyndsay. 

“ He’ll have to spier her afore he tak’ 
her,” answered Heil, who had been 
watching George keenly. He blushed 
before the speech was out of his mouth ; 
but Maggie enjoyed it, and her eyes 
met Neil’s confidently, as the eyes of 
two people do who share a secret with a 
third. But when she remembered Neil 
she veiled, with her pitcher, her eyes, 
and felt—I don’t know what she felt; 
I can but guess. 

“ It’s your turn, Neil,” said the land¬ 
lord. 

Nothing loth to venture where his 
rival had fared so badly, Neil stooped 
over the ribs. 

“ AVha’s the lassie ? ” questioned the 
company. 

“ She might tell herself; it’s more 
nor I could venture,” he replied eva- 
p’vely, shooting a rapid glance at Mag¬ 
gie all the same. And, if there was 
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trutli in the omen of the nuts, his life 
with Maggie was to he hapi^y and con¬ 
tented. Such were some of the pas¬ 
sages of the comedy to which luck had 
given me the cue. And I remember 
that, before we departed, a very learned 
discussion had sprung up between 
George Hunt and the Tarmer of Third- 
part anent the services of the church. 
Mr. Ireland was a stranger to the dis¬ 
trict, and he appeared so much inter¬ 
ested that George imagined he had got 
a model auditor. Watching the two, I 
thought I detected a dry smile wrinkling 
the fanner’s lips as he listened to the 
wonderful display of erudition. 

“ Ay, mon ! ” said Thirdpart, by and 
by when George had finished his story 
about the “ Caanonical Books,” “ ay, 
mon, and wha div ye think would write 
the metred version o’ oor Psawlms ? ” 

“ Oh! ” quoth George, the ever- 
ready, “ it was the AVestminster Assem¬ 
bly of Divines that metred them. It 
met, ye see, in the year-” 

“ Mon,” interrupted Thirdpart “ye’ve 
been talking a parcel o’ balderdash. 
They were metred by auld Dauvit 
Eowse, o’ the Long Parliament.” 

He himself was wrong there, for it 
was Sir Praucis Rous who metred them ; 
but I had no mind to notice that, in 
my enjoyment of what followed ; for 
the cruel old villain went back over 
George’s “eenforming” conversation, 
and plucked it badly, till George was 
fain to suggest a move. 

AA’'e rose with him. 

“ AVho ees he ? ” he asked Lyndsay 
at the door, pointing over his shoulder 
at the farmer, whom we had left sitting. 

“ AVho ees he ? ” 

“ He’s the laird o’ Thirdpart doonthe 
coast,” replied the landloi’d. 

“ Ay, mon, ay,” murmured George 
as, in discomfited mood, he traced his 
steps to his own door. “ I thought he 
was just a bit farmer body,” he said 
ruefully. Then I was aware of a curi¬ 
ous thing : a white streak through the 
air, just a tinkle on the cans’ay; a 
splash in the puddle in front of us, a 
word under his breath from George. I 
knew that he had flung away the but¬ 
ton. 


III. 

The days and nights of winter passed 
away with silent speed. AVith me, so 
many pages of the “ Manual ” written, 
so many more castles built; with the 
inn-folks, so many bargains struck by 
Lyndsay, so many duties performed by 
the faithful Betty, so many aspirations 
heaved of Neil’s heart, which was 
human, if aged, so many wistful looks 
cast by Maggie down the brae that the 
painter had set his face from. These 
things made up the web of our life, 
and all the delicate patterns the heart 
weaves on it were more or less unob¬ 
served. 

George Hunt still visited the APater- 
loo Arms to pay court to its handsome 
mistress ; dimly perceiving in Neil 
Erskine a rival; too conceited to notice 
the access of hope that came to that 
rival with Maggie’s need for protec¬ 
tion from his own importunity. And, 
although Maggie was careful, it could 
not but be that Neil should interpret 
her appeal as a sign of more than ordi¬ 
nary confidence. He did not step so 
far beyond the modest bounds, set by 
the simple people of The Braes, that it 
occurred to any one (saving Bett 5 ', and 
myself, who, in a measure, was her 
confidant) that he was courting Lynd- 
say’s daughter. Had any one guessed 
that the two old boys were battling for 
the beauty, he would have laid long 
odds upon the one dwelling in the 
house. Apart from his bond with Mag¬ 
gie in their mutual antipathy to George, 
Neil had opportunities ; he was at hand 
for her pitcher, he could do errands for 
her in the neighboring towns. So long 
as ho lacks the feminine knowledge, 
and preserves the masculine clumsiness, 
a man’s handiness stands him in good 
stead to a woman’s favor. And when 
Lyndsay and he sat by the fire o’ nights 
he related experiences which, if they 
did not raise the spark of love in Mag¬ 
gie’s breast, as did the Moor’s tales in 
Desdemona’s, as she sat and listened, 
excited her interest at the least; may¬ 
hap her sympathy. And the painter ? 
He had promised to write, and had not 
written; he had promised to retnm 
with the spring weather, and it was 
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even now at the door. It sent word of 
■ its coming if he did not, poor Maggie 
may have pondered. I believe I often 
caught her in that way of thinking ; 
and caught myself wondering, too, if 
she still kept the pencil-sketch between 
the boards of her Bible, or if her an¬ 
cient wooers were taking the sentiment 
out of her ? 

One evening when spring had drawn 
over the trees in the den a flimsy veil 
of green, I was seated, alone with 
Betty, in the kitchen, when George 
Hunt entered. ’Twas Sunday, and not 
a day for paying visits, except among 
near neighbors, as Betty and I could 
hold ourselves to be. But, when the 
landlord’s pew had emptied that after¬ 
noon, George noticed Lyndsay drive 
away with the farmer of The Braun- 
•chils in the old mud-bespattered gig 
that rumbled at the thick-coated heels 
of the Braunchils mare. The farmer 
and Lyndsay were fellow-elders, whose 
high estate demanded, every fourth 
Sunday at the least, a “confab;” 
which, curiously enough, was not con¬ 
ducted among the members of the fam¬ 
ily, but in the byres, and in the flelds. 
There was a story, indeed, which came 
to the surface of The Braes gossip every 
now and then, that Bab Cuick, sitting on 
the edge of a cruive one evening, heard 
Lyndsay say : — 

“ If it werena’ Sawbeth, Brauirchils, 
what wad ye be seeking for that pig? ” 

And Braunchils had replied that if 
it were not Sawbeth he would take 
such and such a price. But Bab 
Cuick’s word was not to be depended 
upon. 

At any rare, the landlord’s absence 
this night was not likely to be short ; 
and that, doubtless, determined George 
to a more explicit wooing than he had 
yet ventured on. When he found us 
alone, there was concern in his eye ; 
and in Betty’s a twinkle as she told him 
that Heil Erskine and Miss Maggie 
were both out. 

“ It’s a very agreeable night for a 
walk, don’t ye think ? ” he asked, 
meaning the question partly as a feeler, 
partly as a means for gaining time for 
further fishing. He was watched by 


one who was a humorist, albeit old and 
notably ill-favored. Betty had a con¬ 
tempt for George ; and was indignant 
at his trying to probe her on Maggie’s 
affairs. In a flash, therefore,— 

“ Ay, is it, Maister Hunt, thank ye ; 
but I maun keep the hoose when the 
ithers are oot,” she said. 

It was a sally Betty chuckled over to 
her dying day. To me, who heard it, 
she turned in glee. 

“ He’s awa up the caus’ay wi’ his tail 
atween his legs like a lickit puppy,” she 
chortled. 

To George it was as plain as a pike¬ 
staff that Maggie and Heil were down 
the den, where men and women seldom 
went together unless they were lovers. 
But he wished to be the witness of his 
fate ; and when he turned from Betty 
he made down one of the many path¬ 
ways that straggle to the den edge. 
The one he chose led out upon the 
sloping side, in the dark shadow of 
some trees that elustered at the garden’s 
foot. From there a half-traced path, 
a path made by the boys who alone 
frequented it, led down between the 
beeches on the slope to where the burn 
ran. Another worked round to it with 
many windings and gentle dips. 

George had reached the trees, and 
naturally would have turned into the 
latter path, ha.d he not heard the sound 
of voices, and caught sight of Maggie 
and Heil making along it. Quick as a 
rabbit, he bolted down the other path, 
and behind the nearest beech-bole. 
From this place of vantage he could 
see his rival and Maggie, and he was 
rewarded for his cunning far beyond 
his expectations. It is true the slope 
was steep, and slippery after the winter 
rains, and he had to clutch the little 
black twigs tightly to keep his place 
while the couple remained beneath the 
trees where the three roads met. But 
the time did not seem long ; for when 
Keil asked Maggie to be his wife George 
heard her refusal. She had been wait¬ 
ing for this ; her only doubt was whether 
George or Heil should be first at the 
tape. Yet when Heil took her hand 
below the trees and “ spiered her,” she 
was frightened, and sorry, and wished 
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to be home. His was not an offer to be 
refused by any sensible girl without a 
thought. But when he would not go 
without his answer, she cried (the tear.s 
come quickly to the eyes of big women), 
and said that she was sorry it could not 
be; and then, natural as a daisy, she 
took his arm and let him lead her down 
the narrow lane, at the end of which 
the lights of the caus’ay-head were 
twinkling. 

George heard the refusal, worded as 
if another had won her heart. Who 
but himself could the other be ? He 
laughed at his fears, and said he might 
have remembered she was a sensible 
lass. So he laughed, and talked to him¬ 
self, as he whipped into the caus’ay by 
another route, and sped to the inn in 
hope of reaching it before the others. 
But ho did not. As Betty and I still 
chatted on the hearth, Maggie entered, 
and Heil, not bearing on his face a trace 
of his chagrin. Yet it must have been 
in his heart; for he had heard the twigs 
snap as George sprang up the road ; he 
liad seen his rival’s shadow beyond the 
hedge, and had recognized it. And his 
anger was ablaze as he brought Maggie 
home. Presently in came George, la¬ 
boring in his breath, and fumbling in 
his mind for an excuse to Betty for his 
reappearance. Precision was the starch 
with which George was made up ; take 
that out of him, and you left him limp. 
The greetings over, he tried to cover 
his embarrassment by plunging into 
conversation with Betty Martin. 

“ Eet’s quite true what I heard about 
Lisbeth Hutton’s daughter, ’Liza,” he 
said. “ She’s run away.” 

Heil was seated by the fire, taking off 
his boots ; and Maggie, having laid her 
Bible and her hat upon the dresser, was 
undoing her jacket. 

George proceeded: — 

“ And I should not be surprised, from 
what I hear, if she’s run away to the 
painter body that lived here last fall.” 

There was a pause; then Maggie 
stood over him. Her big eyes flashed 
beneath the pale brows, and transfixed 
him where he sat in the shadow of her 
heaving bosom. 

“It’s a lie — a low, cowardly lie ! ” 


she said at length. Then she flung her 
jacket from her, and, burying her face 
in her hands, stumbled up the dark 
stairs. The jacket struck the edge of 
the table, and fell on the stone floor, 
bringing her Bible over with it. A 
scrap of paper slipped from between 
the leaves, and fluttered in the draught 
caused by ber violent exit. It was 
John’s sketch. 

Ko one spoke. George Hunt sat 
cowering in his chair ere he rose to go. 
When he did cross the floor the paper 
at his feet took his eye, and he picked 
it up. He would have laid it on the 
dresser had not Betty from her corner 
hissed after him,— 

“ Lay that down, ye thief 1 ” 

That was Betty’s second insult for 
one afternoon ; and his gorge rose at it. 
As he walked away he crushed the 
drawing more tightly in his hand. In 
a second Betty had been upon him ; she 
looked the picture of a wild cat crouched 
to spring. But Heil held her back. 

“ Leave him to me 1 ” he cried, and 
leaped down the three steps on to the 
cruel stones of the caus’ay, his grey- 
blue, thick-ribbed stockings glimmering 
like sabots in the darkness. 

“ George Hunt,” he cried, “ I want 
that paper.” 

“ Yees ! And how will ye geet eet ? ” 
answered George, scarce halting on his 
way. 

“ How will I geet eet ? ” quoth Neil. 
His thumbs were on George’s throat, 
and he shook him, as a dog shakes a 
rat, and flung him on the inn wall. 

“That’s how I’ll geet eet,” he said, 
taking the sketch from the nerveless 
fingei’s. 

When he returned to the kitchen, I 
had fled. It was from Bett}' that I 
learned that he spread out the crumpled 
drawing, and laid it in the Bible which 
Betty had by this time picked up from 
the floor. But first, as she told me, he 
looked at it, and at the back, whereon 
the painter’s name was written in Mag¬ 
gie’s own hand ; and she heard a hard¬ 
ness in his breath. Doubtless at that 
moment the meaning of Maggie’s re¬ 
fusal of him, of her sudden passion at 
George, dawned on him. He sat down 
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by the fire, letting the heat play on his 
feet, which were soi’e and tender now, 
where the sharp stones of the caus’ay 
had cut them. 

“Is this true, Betty?” he said at 
length. 

“ I dinna ken ; but I think it no more 
nor likely.” 

“ Puir lassie ! Puir lassie I ” And 
Betty knew that he spoke of Maggie, 
not ’Liz Hutton. 

“It’s the best could happen her — 
and you,” Betty continued, looking Heil 
straight in the face, and closing the 
“ Holy War ” on her lap. 

He did not affect to misunderstand 
her. 

“ She refused mo this nicht,” he 
said, casting down his eyes apologct- 
icall}'. 

“ Ay, mon ! But she wdnna’ the 
morn,” replied Betty; and, bidding 
him good-night, she left him with that 
consolation. 

IV. 

Spring passed away before summer, 
and no painter returned to The Braes. 
George Hunt’s story about ’Liz Hutton 
having run away to Berry turned out to 
be true ; and, if I know myself, that 
did not make it easier for Maggie to 
forgive George. His burden was not 
light. To him, it seemed that he had 
borne all his trials for her, and that she 
had turned against him. Even the door 
of the Waterloo Arms was shut against 
him — for delicate reasons. He felt 
himself the bearer of a great wrong, and 
carried it about with him pompouslj'. 
That, indeed, was his only relief, for his 
woes w^ere not of a kind to bo discussed ; 
and when (as happens to us at all times) 
we have a grievance in which our neigh- 
l)ors cannot sympathize we seek conso¬ 
lation in large talking to ourselves. 

Lyndsay noticed George’s absence ; 
it was a customer gone, and he enquired 
Iho reason. Finding that it lay in a 
quarrel between Heil and George, ho 
was content, Heil being the more profit¬ 
able guest. Besides, he was led to 
suspect that somehow the womenfolk 
of the household sided with Noil; and 
Lyndsay Pettigrew, a widower, and the 


father of a grown-up daughter, had 
strong opinions about the mysterious¬ 
ness of women’s ways, and the wisdom 
of never going contrary to them. So 
George Hunt fell away from our ac¬ 
quaintance in The Braes. 

That the ways of women are mysteri¬ 
ous Heil was soon to learn, as well as 
that Betty was skilled in them. He 
was too shrewd to take literally her re¬ 
mark about being accepted the morn. 
Had he been thirty years younger, the 
two or three months in which he waited 
and was silent would have seemed a 
larger slice of life than they did to him 
now. Whether a maiden’s heart is to 
bo captured by assault, or by sitting 
down against it, every lover must de¬ 
cide ; when he has reached the age of 
sixty he finds it less difficult to adopt 
the starving-out course. It took some 
months to mollify Maggie’s wounded 
pride, to raise her from her self-humil¬ 
iation. At times, the kiss Berry had 
given her, six long months before, 
burned on her cheek. Only at times. 
Again and again she caught herself 
dwelling with pleasure on the days when 
the painter lived at the inn. Then her 
self-upbraiding broke forth afresh. Her 
impulse was to tear the little drawing 
into a thousand pieces ; but she did not. 
It no longer lay in her Bible ; but it 
may still be found, as I know, among 
the heirlooms of her children. The 
glamour of youth was gone, indeed ; but 
by the time the birds again sang in full 
chorus in the den Heil had won the 
day. 

I remember well that one evening 
that summer many of us were gathered 
in the parlor, when across the window 
there fell the shadow of Kell Erskine, 
as he slowly sauntered past. 

“There’s Keil awa’ by,” said one. 
“They tell me he’s gaun to marry yer 
dochter.” 

It was the first intimation of the fact 
that Lyndsay had received. He said 
nothing; but, stepiiing to the wiudow, 
gazed after the retreating figure of his 
son-in-law to he. He could not have 
denied that iie was disappointed. He 
could have wished one younger, one 
more of an age with the buxom daugh- 
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ter of whom he was so proud. It does 
not become me to speak on that point. 
But to Mm it all seemed further proof 
of the mysteriousness of woman’s ways, 
which so impressed him. 

“ If the lassie’s pleased, I’ve no ob¬ 
jection,” he said, half to himself; and 
turned away. 

And thus Lyndsay’s consent was 
given. 

The marriage took place on a day in 
late autumn — a red-letter day in The 
Braes. The caus’ay was crowded, in 
honor of the event, as it had not been 
since old'Walter Haxton, the maltster, 
was carried off by the exciseman. Out¬ 
side, the womenfolk waited patiently 
to catch a glimpse of that wonderfui 
dress the bride wore, of which the 
whole village had talked for days. As 
for the men, the unbidden men, they 
hung about and sighed as they thought 
of the tea and the toddy that were to 
follow. Bor no one could have guessed 
from the entertainment that Lyndsay’s 
heart was not reconciled to the match. 
His reputation as a landlord was at 
stake. 

By and by the envious wives and 
thirsty husbands retired to their own 
firesides to detract from the greatness 
of the ceremony as welt as they could, 
while their children counted the cop¬ 
pers snatched from the liberal “pour 
oot.” The strains of tlie fiddles and 
the shouts of the reel-dancers echoed 
up the caus’ay as Maggie, clad in her 
Paisley shawl, her father’s gift, stole 
with her husband from the old house, 
away to the new one that stood ready to 
receive them. One pair of eyes wit¬ 
nessed their flight; and when they had 
passed him in his hiding in the shadow 
of the yard the owner of the eyes went 
stumbling up the caus’ay, murmuring 
in their wake,— 

“Bet’s a strange world, this,— 
strange and eencomprehensible.” 

The words were an echo of Maggie’s 
thoughts. On the afternoon before the 
marriage, she strolled into the den for 
one last chat with some girl friends ere 
she quitted the maidens’ ranks forever. 
It had been clear, diy weather, and this 
day was sunny as a day in June — one 


of those single summer days that linger 
after the autumn is here, like a late 
swallow when the flock is fled. The 
girls climbed knee-deep through the 
ruddy fern to where the brambles lay 
on the top of the den, as might be seen 
by the patches of blossom that still 
remained, here and there, white against 
the black beeches. They were return¬ 
ing, laden with the blossom, along the 
path in which George had hid on that 
eventful night. Presently Heil Erskine 
appeared in it. 

“ There’s your lad,” said one of the 
girls laughingly, as the old man made 
for them; but Maggie’s face, red 
already with the climb, tmmed a shade 
deeper. 

“ Let’s go back 1 ” she cried. 

The others looked at each other, and 
hesitated. They would have been only 
too glad to meet their sweethearts 
there. But Maggie did not wait for 
them, but ran down the steep path. A 
stranger would have noticed her hand¬ 
some bearing as she waited by the burn 
for her friends. Her deep bosom rose 
and fell, and with it the white blossom 
that lay upon it. 

And in her little room that night, as 
she watched, beyond the brae, beyond 
the harvest-fields, the moonlight play 
on the waters of the Firth, her mind 
went back over all that had happened in 
the pastyear. “ The men have the best 
of it,” she thought, as she turned her 
face to the wall; and when she awoke, 
the sun had risen on her marriage-day. 

Does the reader say to me, “ It may 
well be that you have seen many of 
these things ; but you cannot divine 
the thoughts of Maggie Pettigrew”? 
Be patient. I have told you that some 
of the later stages of the comedy came 
under my notice. AVell, when Heil 
Erskine died, I married his widow. 

David S. Meldeum. 
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THE DOLLS’ HALLOWE’EN PARTY. 

By AUeg Van Letr Carrick. 


^HHK (lolls tlint belonged to Rhoda Enstnuin 
^9 always Imd such pleasant plays. It nmy 
rij have been because their little mother 
lived In a lonely place whore there were 
so few children tluit these dollies liad 
ooino to be playmates, ooinixinions who 
■B slurred all her games and Inuiglnlngs. 

Their birthdays were celebmtod with tea- 
ixirtles, where cake and candy tasted all the 
better for being real; on Christmas eve their 
stockings hung a limp row until morning, when 
they were round and stodgy with delicious 
mislns and nuts. 

Tliey stared with wldo^yed wonder at the 
little fir-trees tlint Uhoda brought from thesnow- 
hung woods and brightened with cianbeirles 
and iwiMxirn; they sent TOlentlnes to eacli other 
regularly, and with the greatest secrecy; on 
the Fourth of July Rhoda helixjd them to 
|M)p toi-jiedoes; and they even dancsed around a 
May-iK)le, ami crowned Anna Marla's curls with 
yellower dandelions. 

Rut never befoio lind RluHia planned for them 
a Hallowe'en ixuiy. Every year she liad seen 
her brother ume pumpkins into faces that 
smiled cheerfully enough in the dajlime, and 
wore siidi an unpleasant grin at night. She luid 
watched the older jicoplo cat eggs full of salt, 
and walk down-stahs backwanl; but Hallowe’en j 
luul always seemed to her a grown folks’ game, j 
not one Hint she and all her dolly children would ’ 
like to play. 

One day in late autumn, as she was sitting' 
under the trees with her small family mound 
her, weaving crowns of crimson leaves and 
longing to use theta in some game, a sharp 
wind tweaked the bmndies, and flung showers 
of ripe, bmwn horse^hestnuts at the little girl's 
feet, knocking off .losephlne's bonnet and 
twitching Ralph Raxtraw’s cap on one side. 

“Horrid things I" Rluxla cried, kicking at j 
them. “I wonder what they're made for, any¬ 
way. Uncle Ren auries one In his |K)cket for 


the rheumatism, but ho luis it jiLst the same; 
and they aren't a bit good to eat. Don't be 
frightened, dears. 'I'hey're nothing but old 
hors(M?hcstuuts, though 1 8upi)ose they scorn as 
big to you as puinpkln.s. And so they are. 
Why," drawing a long brcntli at the pleasure of 
her thought, “they ore some usel 1 can nmke 
Jnck-o*-lantenis myself, and we’ll all Im^'e a 
Hallowe'en ixmty.'' 

She stooiHYl to pick up the glossy nuts and 
pile them in her apron. 'I'hen she mil to the 
kitchen, where her Inother was making a wider 
grin to the last .lack-o’-lantern. He showed her 
how to cut round eyes and noses and oiien, 
smiling luoutlis, tlien how to slice awTiy a piece 
of the back luid gently scoop out the meat, so 
tluit the shell would not be broken. 

All tliat afternoon and the next morning 
Rhoda worked at her pile like a little busy 
squirrel until each nut luid a Jolly giin, for even 
the ixiiier dolls were to liave a Jack-o’-lanteni, 
although they were not to hold them for fmr 
of fire. 

On Hollow’e'en the dolly children sat around 
the nursery grate, too iwllte to turn their heads 
and stare at the table tluit Rhoda had dressed 
with crimson leaves and spread with nuts and 
the nnl, ml aiqiles timt are the best iiart of 
Hallowe'en to siiuill iieople. 

Each doll, Anna Maria, Ralph Raxtm^v, 
Josephine and even Raby Rhie-Eyes watched 
a Jack-o*-lantoni glowing with the light of a 
tiny Chrlstnuis («iidle left from last year's tree. 

]4iter, Rhoda i>e(‘Ied the apples and Hung the 
ixirings over their heads, and rottsted nuts mid 
ate them obligingly, so tluit the dolls’ digestions 
would nut be hurt. 

It was sucli a pleasant ixirtyl And when 
the last candle Imd burned itself out, and the 
Jack-o'-Iantenis were dark and grinless, Rlioda 
put her dolls to sleep and crept Into bed herself, 
t<x) liappily tired to dream any of the dreams 
tluit Eif-Imiid sends on Hallowe’en. 
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dface in iitt 

A HALLOWE'EN SKETCH. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


LYTHB HURST’S 
busy tongues 
wagged an ex¬ 
cited buzz of 
comments when 
it became known 
^ for a fact that the 
old Manor House 
in Witches’Walk 
was taken. 

The place had 
an eerie look, 
and a reputation 
for being haunted; but the “ new folks " 
had evinced no curiosity as to its history, 
else a score of old inhabitants had stood 
ready to pour the same into their ears, 
with variations. 

The fact is, the old Manor House had 
been the scene of a tragedy, in itself 
rather pathetic than horrifying. A fair 
girl had been stricken by lightning on her 
wedding eve. The stone had gathered 
so much moss as it rolled that the Manor 
House in Witches’ Walk now boasted a 
ghost in the likeness of the dead maiden, 
with magnified horrors of a kindred na¬ 
ture. But the new tenants were not dis¬ 
turbed by the faint, far-off, dark whispers 
that reached their ears unasked. They 
brought their own servants with them, 
and these, too, were of a nature so stolid 
that they did not appear to be at all in 
awe of “the ghost.’’ The “newfamily ’’ 
consisted of Mr. Arthur Whitting, a hu¬ 
morous writer and something of a recluse 
—bachelor—and his spinster sister. Miss 
Florimel, who kept house for her dreamy 
and unpractical brother. 

Mr. Whitting was in the habit of for¬ 
getting, so lost was he to all interests not 
literary, and in all probability he would 
have forgotten meal-time, so absent- 
minded was he in regard to such trifles, 
but Florimel was firm on the subject. So 
it happened that Mr. Whitting had his 
sister to thank for his excellent health and 
goodly avoirdupois. 

That same determined lady was also in 


the habit of thrusting her brother out for a 
“constitutional” regularly after break¬ 
fast each morning, deaf to his meek en¬ 
treaties that he might be allowed to 
“finish that chapter first." And it was 
during one of these strolls that he was 
first awakened to the startling fact that 
his Manor House was “ha’nted,” by the 
following little occurrence: He passed 
afield, and stumbled upon worthy Fanner 
Mayhew. 

“ You’re fr’m the old Manor House, 
hain’t you?” observed Mayhew, with a 
curious glance of his shrewd gray eyes, 
from under the big brim of his sun hat. 

Mr. Whitting replied that he was. 

“Never see anything queer yet o’ 
nights?’’ 

“Any—I beg your pardon?’’ faltered 
Mr. Whitting, with a puzzled stare. 

“Why, land alive! man, didn’t you 
know the place is ha’nted ; has been ever 
sence a young gal—twin, she was, too, 
the rector's twin darter, and powerful 
pretty I—was struck dead by lightnin* in 
the little back room with the vines run- 
nin’ all over the winder and the porch 
under it? No? Well, I’ll tell ye—" 

And he proceeded to edify the new 
tenant of the Manor House with a hair- 
raising chapter of horrors too lengthy to 
be quoted here. 

Mr. Whitting was disturbed, even 
though he had forced his loquacious in-! 
formant to a reluctant acknowledgment 
that “he hadn’t seen.nothin’ himself, 
and couldn’t lay his hand on any one as 
could swear they'd seed it with their own 
eyes, but everybody ’lowed—’’ 

“Whew! the sun’s getting hot. Iinust 
be going," interrupted Mr. Whitting, 
impatiently. Why couldn’t people have let 
him and his delicious old woodland rat- 
trap alone ? He had left the busy whirl 
of Philadelphia and come here, thinking 
to bury himself in the seclusion of a syl¬ 
van paradise, where he might pursue his 
literary labors undisturbed by any whisper 
from the outside world. And, lo I nis 
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beautiful dream was straightway dispelled 
by the harsh voice of the multitude buzz¬ 
ing its everlasting tattle. “They say,” 
bis pet aversion, had even pursued him 
into these woodland depths ! 

Mr. Arthur Whitting, the humorist, 
forgot his pet jokes now. This was no 
joking matter. If the servants should get 
tainted with this silly superstition (he rec¬ 
ollected, with a start, having seen Stephens 
cast a nervous glance behind him in the 
library at dusk last evening), they would 
be giving notice next, and if there was 
anything he hated it was having new 
servants about. They mussed his MSS., 
mislaid his books, put him out of temper, 
and drove his plots out of his head. Tney 
thouldrit take fright. They should be 
coerced into sense if not coaxed, the first 
sign of shying they showed. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Whitting, hot 
with his energetic homeward tramp, 
although a crisp October breeze was blow¬ 
ing, burst into the kitchen and confronted 
Stephens. 

” Here, you 1 listen to what I tell you, 
now, and see you heed it, or I'll make 
yeuj do you hear? No matter what silly 
babble you may hear from these country 
gawks, don't you believe it—it’s nonsense. 

“About the—the—ghost, sir?” faltered 
Stephens, in a whisper, with a sheepish 
look behind at the yawning cellar-way. 

Mr. Whitting laid a forcible hand on 
the fellow’s coat-collar by way of a gentle 
reminder. 

“You blockhead 1 if I ever see you 
looking like that again I'll—I’ll shake 
you I You’re old enough to know better. 
No giving notice, mind 1 if you threaten 
to leave this I’ll lock you up. You can 
tell your wife the same thing from me I 
I’m not going to have my household de¬ 
moralized by a lot of idle talk.” 

“All—all—right, sir!” sputtered 
Stephens, when he had at last succeeded 
in extricating his coat-collar from his 
employer’s energetic grip, and had placed 
a safe distance between himself and that 
irate gentleman. 

While Mr. Whitting was talking Miss 
Florimel entered the room. 

:'^“Why Arthur!” she cried, “what 
has disturbed you ? ” 

Arthur deigned not. to enlighten her 
then, but plungled at once into a vigor¬ 


ous plan of his own for setting his house¬ 
hold an example. 

“Florimel, my dear,” he said, “ I am 
thinking of changing my sleeping apart¬ 
ment. I shall take the little chamber in 
the wing—the back one on the ground 
floor, with the porch outside and the 
vines running all over the window. I 
observe that my ceiling leaks, and I cer¬ 
tainly discover a draught. Be good 
enough to have the room thrown open 
and aired to day. I shall occupy it to¬ 
morrow night.” 

Mr. Whitting had rented the Manor 
House as the last occupants left it—fur¬ 
nished. The rector, its owner, had 
placed it in the hands of an agent imme¬ 
diately after the sad accident that befell 
his daughter, and had taken his family 
abroad. 

Miss Whitting looked at her brother, 
under the impression that he had gone 
suddenly out of his senses. Stephens, 
too, was staring, but with the glare of 
horror added to the amazement in his 
eyes. 

It had not occurred to Mr. Whitting 
that the next night was that deliciously- 
horrible gala night of the spooks, Hal¬ 
lowe’en. 

Stephens quaked in his shoes as he 
lighted his master to the ground floor 
chamber at nine o’clock, and the latter 
turned a disapproving eye on his trem¬ 
bling hands as the spluttering candle they 
held quivered nervously, and the fellow 
stared superstitiously into the black gulf 
beyond the rays of light. * 

“You may go,” said Mr. Whitting, 
coldly. 

When he was alone he speedily lost 
himself in his book. The effect he had 
worked for was produced; or, rather, 
would be produced when he stepped forth 
whole and sound from the “ha’nted” 
room the next morning, and the news 
should have gone abroad on Maria’s 
loquacious tongue that the master hadn’t 
“seen anything queer there,” hor even 
been disturbed by an unquiet dream. 
Then people would begin to feel ashamed 
of themselves, and maybe they would lej 
him live out the remainder of his lease in 
quiet. Mr. Whitting’s interest in the 
chamber, or the subject of which it was 
the keystone, did not extend beyond the 
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impression he wished to make on his ser¬ 
vants in thus sacrificing his comfort to 
destroy a popular bugaboo. He turned 
to his work with a sigh of relief, arid 
speedily forgot his surroundings. 

So absorbed was he that he did not 
hear Miss Whitting’s low tap at the door 
until it was repeated more emphatically, 
and her voice said through the keyhole: 
“Arthur, if you have not yet retired, 
open the door; I have something for you.’’ 

When he had obeyed, he was confronted 
by his sister and a dainty tray of smoking 
pippins, their plump cheeks shriveled to 
darkest tan, with the white foam of the 
roasted meat just showing here and there 
on their shining skins. A plate of baked 
chestnuts and a jar of home-brewed ale 
completed the contents of that festive tray. 

The lUtirateur opened his eyes in aston¬ 
ishment. There was but one night in all 
the year when he was wont to indulge in 
a midnight feast, and that particular night 
was observed as religiously by the brother 
and sister as though it had been the festi¬ 
val of some saint. For they had been 
born on a New England farm, and had 
been trained to love that “ night in the 
lonesome October” when nuts, apples, 
games, and ghost-stories hold the tapis by 
common consent. 

“Have you clean forgotten that this is 
Hallowe’en?” prattled Miss Florimel, 
cheerily. “Why, Art! what a sleepy¬ 
head you are growing to be, with your 
everlasting books and ink-pots—in your 
old age, I was.going to say; but forty- 
eight \s young. I’m fifty-five myself, and 
see how I have to exert my faculties for 
us both I You ought to be ashamed I— 
we haven’t missed keeping Hallowe’en in 
at least forty-five years—haven’t, that 
is. I’ve kept it ever since I could re¬ 
member, and— There I'now, do close 
that book, and sit down and toast your 
feet by the fire, and drink the die while 
it’s warm. Good night, dear.” 

Mr. Whitting blew out his candle and 
pulled the curtain aside, to let in the bright 
moonlight. 

But the thick vine-tendrils outside, 
still loaded down with their luxurious 
leafage of crimson and freckled gold, 
barred the way, so that only a gleam of 
silvery light struggled through into the 
inner darkness. They had probably for¬ 


gotten to air the room as he had ordered, 
and so the vines had been overlooked. 
There was a suspicious'dimness in the 
glass as seen by the unceitain light, too, 
which suggested dust—the bachelor’s pet 
abhorrence. He drew a long track down 
the obscured pane with his forefinger. 
Yts, the glass was thick with it. Ugh | 
No matter. To-morrow he would order 
Maria here with buckets and brooms; and 
in the meantime he would soon rid him¬ 
self of those superabundant vines, so as to 
get a little more light on the subject. No 
sooner thought of than done. He threw 
up the sash, and, penknife in hand, be¬ 
gan the work of destruction. In ten 
minutes’ time not a tendril remained 
clinging to the window, through which 
a flood of fairest moonlight poured, sub¬ 
dued a little by the thick veil of dust. 

Suddenly, as he lingered there looking 
out upon the pleasant landscape, he was 
conscious of a faint, dim profile between 
himself and the outer world. 

He tubbed his eyes, and looked again 
intently. It was gone—no, the faintest 
shadow of a shape still remained, like a 
thought undefined. 

He snatched his flannel pen-wiper off 
the desk, and hastily rubbed it over the 
dusty glass, that he might see more clearly. 
Then he quickly threw up the sash, and 
stepped out on to the little porch beneath, 
He could have sworn that some one—a 
woman—had stood there, with her profile 
turned toward him, stiff and immovable 
as a creature turned to stone. Where had 
she gone? He stepped off the low porch, 
and moved softly round to the rear of the 
house.' But only the cool night wind 
sighing a lonely lubbaby to the crisped 
leaves was there. Not a moving thing in 
sight. 

“Pshaw I” he muttered to himself, 
with an impatient laugh at “his folly,” 
“has the silly tattle of the country 
turned my brain, too, I wonder?” And 
he turned sharply about, stepped into the 
room again, and shut the glass down; 
resolutely undressed, and sprang into bed. 

But soon that unpleasant consciousness 
of a mysterious presence intruded on the 
would be sleeper again, this time strongly. 

With a low exclamation of disgust at 
himself and everything in general, he 
raised himself upon his elbow and looked 
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toward the window, with difficulty re- 
Itraining a positive start as he did so, for, 
'dearer than before, it appeared again—a 
distinct face and figure, apparently stand¬ 
ing jast outside the window-pane, in a 
position sidewise to him. The face, beauti¬ 
ful in profile, yet sphinx-like in its calm 
solemnity, almost to expressionlessness, 
shone clear out as a face done, in cameo, 
amongst a surrounding halo of hair, the 
whole—woman, hair, and gown—color¬ 
less with a kind of lambent whiteness that 
was only serai-opaque. Soft and indis¬ 
tinct shone through the shape the bright 
outer world; the hills; the forest 
shadows. 

Mr. Whitting could not have told, so 
unreal was the whole experience, even 
while its spell was on. He leaned a little 
forward to see the eyes. JVet-e they open ? 
Only on the faces of sleeping children 
was that expression of utter oblivion to 
be seen. This was not the face of a child, 
but that of a young maiden, just budding 
into womanhood. There was not the 
faintest change of attitude. There it 
stood, stock-still, with hands clasped be¬ 
fore it; not like a maiden indulging in 
pensive thoughts, as she stands in idle 
mood; not in an attitude of assumed 
stiffness, like one posing for effect; but 
with an air of solemn indescribableness, 
like a creature turned to stone by some 
sudden bolt hurled from the hand of a 
swift Fate. 

A feeling that he could not have put in 
words swept over Mr. Whitting. We 
have demonstrated that he was not a 
superstitious man; yet he actually shud¬ 
dered, to his own immediate disgust. For 
the next moment he had thrown the feel¬ 
ing off and bounded to the window, with 
his dressing-gown thrown about his 
shoulders, confident that, in his own 
words, “some one of those fool-idiots 
was playing a confounded Hallowe’en 
joke on him, because he had shown his 
contempt of their foolish ghost-rubbish.” 

The fact that the figure had mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared by .the time he had 
reached the sash and thrown it up, only 
strengthened this conviction and stirred 
up Mr. Whitting’s latent ire, as he closed 
the window agmn and crept shiveringly 
back to bed; but not to lie down and 
slumber. One backward glance at the 


window showed him the still figure in its 
place again, distinct as ever. 

" I’ll see how long this thing will last,” 
quoth Mr. Whitting, grimly, to himself. 
“ If she can stand it mooning out there 
in the cold, with a thin frock on, surely 
so can I stand it in here. We’il see who 
gives up first.” 

And fixing himself comfortably, Mr. 
Whitting glued his wide-awake eyes upon 
the serene profile, and waited. Yet, 
through the slow hours of the night, that 
sphinx never moved. Goodness 1 would 
this last all night—or rather, all morn¬ 
ing? For the clock was striking again 
now—one—two—three 1 The creature’s 
fondness for a joke must certainly be ex¬ 
treme to carry her this length, or she was 
mad I 

He threw on his dressing-gown and 
sprang to the window again; and again 
she, or if, was gone. 

Perplexed and angry at having lost 
his night’s sleep. Whitting sat down, with 
the calmness of despair, to “ see it out.” 

The cheerful voice of a distant chanti¬ 
cleer ushered in the pale gray light of 
dawn. The moon’s sickly pallor mingled 
with it; dissolved into it; yielded itself 
up to annihilation, and it was day. 

For a brief half-hour Mr. Whitting 
yielded to tired nature's demands, and 
dozed off into forgetfulness. When he 
awoke, the bright first rays of the rising 
sun were streaming in upon him. The 
mysterious profile at the window was 
gone. 

Dressing himself, hurriedly, he stepped 
out into the fresh air, and carefully looked 
about for the lightest trace of footsteps; 
but there were none. 

Miss Florimel laughed cheerfully when 
he related his experience, and declared 
“it was the nuts and ale, and things.” 
They had disturbed her own digestion a 
little, she admitted, but had not carried 
her the length of seeing ghosts. 

Mr. Whitting was not convinced. He 
was vehement and angry; not at Miss 
Florimel, but “at that confounded agent 
for misrepresenting his old spook-hole,” 
and at those vague individuals who had 
dared to “ put up a joke on him.” 

It was the agent’s business to protect 
his tenants against annoyance of this 
species. He decided, against Florimel’s 
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discreet counsel, to complain to the agent, 
to protest, and otherwise vent his indig¬ 
nation. 

So his morning walk was directed 
toward Blythe Hurst, with a purpose. 
The agent heard bis story in silence. 

"I^st week, he said, briefly, “the 
owner of the Manor, the lector, returned 
from abroad. He is on his way to visit 
friends in Boston, and has stopped with 
us for a few days in order that his 
daughter, who is not very strong, may 
get completely rested before continuing 
the journey. I had best let him hear your 
complaint—he will explain. Ah ! there 
is Miss Benton now. Miss Frances will 
you tell your papa there is a gentleman 
here to speak to him, please. 

A young woman had come languidly out 
upon the porch from an adjoining room. 
She had not noticed, probably, that there 
was a stranger in the parlor, which also 
opened on the wide porch with long 
French windows. So she had carelessly 
taken up her station in front of the latter, 
standing with profile turned toward them, 
her hands loosely clasped in front of her, 
looking away toward the distant hills. 

The face was fine and fair; but pale, 
either from ill health or one of those im¬ 
mobile, placid temperaments which never 
betray a thought through the medium of 
the features by so much as a tinge of color. 
A mass of loose blonde hair framed the 
profile. Still as a statue the girl stood 
until the agent’s voice roused her from 
her apparent lethargy. The likeness was 
complete I Whitting was startled—so 
startled that he felt himself actually grow 
pale. For this, with a ghostly difference, 
was the very picture that had kept him 
awake all night. 

There must be some lucid explanation 
of it all; though how explain what he had 
seen? The dull semi-opaque shadow—the 
clear profile; the iambert colorlessness— 
were absent here; this was a girl of flesh 
and blood. The other—well I he would 
probe to the bottom of the mystery ere he 
left this house. Now or never. He was 
determined on that. His own perplexity 
and helplessness had one effect only, it 
made him angry with himself and every¬ 
body. He was in no mood to be trifled 
with now; and, by Jove I if this pale- 
faced automaton with the white hair and 


expressionless face thought to play upon 
his superstition, by prowling about her 
old home masquerading as a ghost to 
frighten the tenants off, she .should pay 
for her prank—he would tell her father I 
he would—he would sue the agent! he 
would move I he would—would— 

“Please, will you step into the other 
room ? Papa is not feeling very well this 
morning, and is lying down," said a soft, 
timid voice at his elbow. The agent had 
vanished. Whitting stood there alone, 
looking foolish enough, no doubt, with 
the flush and frown of anger adding their 
unbecoming emphasis to the deep sunburn 
he had lately acquired, owing to Florimel's 
foolish whim of making him tramp for 
miles in the open air every morning after 
breakfast. 

“Ah I ” he murmured sarcastically on 
the impulse of the moment, “this is the 
young lady, I presume, who had such a 
vast amount of fun at my expense by 
haunting my window on Hallowe’en. I 
trust you didn’t catch cold, and that you 
enjoyed it more than I did!" 

A deep wave of crimson surged over 
the girl’s pale face; a look of incredulous 
amazement, of haughty anger, followed 
in its train. 

“11” she faltered, making a little gest¬ 
ure with her hand—a guesture of scorn 
and hurt dignity. 

“/haunt your window, man! //’’ 
The scorn expressed in that soft, con¬ 
temptuous tone of slow disdain would 
have cut a less sensitive man to the quick; 
especially her way of saying ‘ man ’—“as 
though she had been speaking to her 
coachman," quoth Mr. Whitting to him¬ 
self, crestfallen. 

Ere he had time to rally to the attack 
a deep voice called from the other room: 
“Frances, my love 1 ’’ 

“ Coming, papa 1 ’’ 

Miss Benton deigned to turn her flash¬ 
ing eyes—Heaven knows there was no 
lack now of expression in the angry face 
she turned upon him I—in his direction, 
while her straight mouth writhed in inde¬ 
scribable curves of contempt as she impe¬ 
riously waved him into her father’s 
presence. 

“ Papa," she began at once, leaving no 
loophole for attack to poor Mr. Whitting, 
“this man —your Manor tenant—comes 
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iKte with a strange complaint. He says 
^he dares to say—that I masqueraded 
, tefore his window last night at a ghost, 
01 something 1 ” 

“My daughter, my daughter, do not 
be hasty. You forget the—" and the 
white-haired old rector drew his daughter 
to his side and murmured something. 

To Whitting’s amazement the expres¬ 
sion of haughty anger and insulted pride 
instantly faded from the girl’s face, giving 
place to one of pensive sadness, as when 
one recalls some tender memory insepa¬ 
rable from sorrow. 

She gave him one glance as she passed 
him swiftly in leaving the room, and he 
fancied that there were tears shining in 
the soft blue eyes. 

“Sir," said the old rector, courteously, 
“you sleep in the little ground-floor bed¬ 
room in the back wing, do you not ? But 
I know you do, else you had not been 
annoyed.” 

Whitting explained his reason for the 
transfer. 

“Then let me solve the problem for 
you in a few words," resumed the old 
rector, in tones of gentle emotion. 

“A few years ago I lived in the old 
manor-house with my wife and my twin 
daughters. My children were born there, 
arid they had never known any other. I 
brought my wife there a bride—I buried 
her there. 

“ One of our daughters gave her heart 
to a worthy man, and they were shortly 
to be married, when, quite unexpectedly, 
he was summoned to Europe to attend 
the dying-bed of a relative. He cabled 
home, however, that he would surely be 
back in time for the 30th, which had been 
the original date set for the wedding, so 
that no change need be made on the 
cards. The night before the 30th he 
wired from New York: ‘Will be with 
you early in the morning.’ And my 
child’s happiness was complete. As she 
was in somewhat delicate health, being at 
all times constitutionally fragile, she le- 
tired early to her chamber that night— 
the small back one on the ground- floor— 
in order that she might gather fresh 
strength for the morrow. There came up 
that night one of those sudden, violent 
thunder-storms so common here in the 
summer-time. As she stood dreamily 


beside her little window, looking out 
through the pane at the grandeur of the 
storm—the crashing branches and bend¬ 
ing trees—a fearful flash of vivid, blue 
sheet lightning suddenly enveloped the 
whole world in blinding brightness, flaring 
full upon her face and figure, and, by 
some curious freak, photographing both 
indelibly on the glass 1 . . . But my child 
uttered one piercing shriek and fell to the 
floor— dead." 

The speaker’s vpice died away in a 
tremulous wliisper, and for one moment 
there was deepest silence in the room. 
All of Whitting’s indignation had van¬ 
ished. At length he said, respectfully: 
‘‘But why was the pane of glass never 
removed? That would be a very easy 
mode of getting rid of this annoyance to 
your future tenants who may ;m/know the 
story, but may object—may even be 
frightened off by it if they be of a super¬ 
stitious turn." 

“ Because my poor wife pleaded that 
the wonderful picture of our child painted 
upon the glass by the hand of God, as it 
were, might never be destroyed or re¬ 
moved. ‘ It would be almost sacrilege to 
touch it,’ she said. ‘ Let it aiways stay. 
Promise 1 Never a mortal artist could 
have given us as true a picture of our 
beloved. It is as though her spirit came 
back to visit us.’ 

‘‘The strangest part of it is, the face of 
my daughter cannot be seen from the 
outside of the window by broad daylight, 
or at close quarters, except vaguely. I 
would never,” he concluded, ‘‘ have con¬ 
sented to leave the old place even tem¬ 
porarily had my own health not failed as 
well as that of my surviving child. And 
I hesitated to put it at the disposal of 
strangers, but could not well afford to go 
abroad leaving it lying idle. However, 
I hope soon to re-enter my old home to 
leave it no more." 

A month later the Manor House re¬ 
ceived another family into its capacious 
recess—the old rector and his child came 
home to live. But Mr. Whitting did not 
move; for shortly thereafter the two fam¬ 
ilies iKcame one. And the beautiful face 
in the glass still looks out at twilight 
upon the pleasant hills, while it’s coun¬ 
terpart in the flesh smiles at Whitting' 
across the cosy tea-table in another room. 
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For tbo Compnniuu. 

SPORTS. 

Tho fniniliar games winch nro played in English- 
speaking countries on Hallowe’en, or tho eve 
preceding All Saints’ Day, tho First of NovomlMsr, 
have their parallel in all countries. Tho sports 
most familiar in England and America are the 
picking lip of a Hoating apple, with the month, 
from the surface of a tub of water, tho person who 
is engaged in this occupation having his hands tied 
behind his back, and the capture of an apple in 
the same way, tho fruit licing susi>cudcd by a 
string to tho lintel of a door. 

1.CSS familiar, and even more amusing, is a 
favorite Cuban sport of the samo nature. Some 
ordinary game is first played, and tho winner in 
this game lias tho privilege of hiding a bit of fruit 
or n small round cako in n pan which is filled to a 
depth of about two inches with wheat flour. The 
loser in tho game, or one who has been adjudged 
to pay a forfeit, has his hands tied behind him, 
and must find and take tho Iiiddcii artlclo out of 
tho pan with his mouth. 

After this, tho person wlio has hnrrowcd in tho 
pan is forbidden to Iirusli or wasli away tho flour, 
hut must spend tlic rcinainder of tlio ovening with 
it on his face. 

As tho games proceed in a very lively manner, 
it often happens tliat almost every one in the 
company, men and women, boys and girls, is 
going about witli a face plontifnUy besprinkled 
with flour, and great merriment is the result. 

In Cuba, where a considerable pro|K)rtion of 
tho population has a sufllciently dark complexion 
to bring out the flour in vivid relief, thcap|>carauco 
of a company of people decorated in this fashion 
is oxccedingly mirth-provoking. 

A very simple sport which is popular in I’rance, 
is called tho Jen des bougies^ or caudle game. A 
bottle is laid down upon its side on tlio floor, in 
such a manner that it will roll easily. A person 
sits down upon tho bottle, maintaining his balance 
by extending his legs upon the floor; but ho must 
cross one foot over the otlier, and keep only one 
heel upon tho floor. 

Then ho Is given a lighted caudle, which ho 

i hnlds in his left hand, and nn nntifflited one. 
W'liich ho holds in his rigid, and is told to light 
tho imlightcd candle from tho other. 

Tho feat appears easy, but in tlio attempt to 
bring tho candles togctiicr tho bottle almost always 
rolls out from iindor tho i>crforincr, hriugkig him 
down in anything but a graceful manner. ' 
Another favorite I-hiroiiean game, suitable only 
for men and vigorous boys, is a wrestling contest 
without arms. Tho two contestants' hands are 
tied behind them, and tticy then^ engage in a 
struggle to see which simll “throw” tho other. 
This struggle is always a laiiglmhlo one to tho 
spectators, and it is almost impossible that it 
should result in a serious fall. Indeed, it seldom 
results in any fall at all, hut resembles a sort of 
burlesque cockfight. 

Still another amusing sport is managed in this 
way. Two chairs—square-backed, or witli posts 
at tho corners—are placed face to face, far enough 
apart so that a stout round stick can l>o stretched 
from tho seat of one to the scat of the other, each 
end of the stick resting upon one of the chairs. 

A person now seats himself astride the stick, 
holding Ills feet crossed and clear of tho floor, and 
keeping his balance by tho aid of a cane which he 
holds in one hand, tlio end of wliich ho may rest 
upon tho floor. Then he is given a cauc In the 
other hand, and four handkerchiefs are produced 
and licld 1)efore him. These handkercliicfs he 
must take one by one, with tho tip of his second 
cane, and hang upon tho four corners of tho hacks 
of tho chairs. 

During all this time his feet must not touch the 
floor. A cusiiion at each side of tho performer, 
upon the floor, will bo an excellent precaution 
against the bumps which he might get in tlie 
almost inevitable fall. 

An ingenious person can invent other amusing 
performances of this sort, which will serve as 
well for any other winter evening as for Hallow¬ 
e’en. 

But care should be taken that nothing is 
resorted to which is likely to result in bodily 
hurts, and that nothing is undertaken which is in 
the nature of an unexpected “joke” upon another. 

All the fun of sports of this kind lies in their 
being voluntarily entered into, and in a spirit of 
good-natured merriment. 
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